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CHAPTER I. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


“T will frame a work of fiction upon notorious fact, so that anybody shall think 
he can do the same; shall labour and toil attempting the same, and fail—such is the 
power of sequence and connection in writing.”—Horace : Art of Poetry. 
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houses, and bristles with high round chimneys. These are not confined 
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ILLSBOROUGH and its outlying 
suburbs make bricks by the mil- 
lion, spin and weave both wool 
and cotton, forge in steel from 
the finest needle up to a ship’s 


armour, and so add considerably 


to the kingdom’s wealth. 
But industry so vast, working 


‘ & by steam, on a limited space, has 
Bi been fatal to beauty: Hills- 


borough, though built on one of 
the loveliest sites in England, is 
perhaps the most hideous town in 
creation. All ups and downs and 
back slums. Not one of its 
wriggling, broken-backed streets 
has handsome shops in an ur- 
broken row. Houses seem to 
have battled in the air, and stuck 
wherever they tumbled down dead 


But worst of all, the city is pockmarked with public- 
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to a locality, but stuck all over the place like cloves in an orange. 
They defy the law, and belch forth massy volumes of black smoke, that 
hang like acres of crape over the place, and veil the sun and the blue sky 
even in the brightest day. But in a fog—why, the air of Hillsborough 
looks a thing to plough, if you want a dirty job. 

More than one crystal stream runs sparkling down the valleys, and 
enters the town; but they soon get defiled, and creep through it heavily 
charged with dyes, clogged with putridity, and bubbling with poisonous 
gases, till at last they turn to mere ink, stink, and malaria, and people 
the churchyards as they crawl. 

This infernal city, whose water is blacking, and whose air is coal, lies 
in a basin of delight and beauty: noble slopes, broad valleys, watered by 
rivers and brooks of singular beauty, and fringed by fair woods in places ; 
and, eastward, the hills rise into mountains, and amongst them towers 
Cairnhope, striped with silver rills, and violet in the setting sun. 

Cairnhope is a forked mountain, with a bosom of purple heather and a 
craggy head. Between its forks stood, at the period of my story, a great 
curiosity ; which merits description on its own account, and also as the 
scene of curious incidents to come. 

It was a deserted church. The walls were pierced with arrow-slits, 
through which the original worshippers had sent many a deadly shaft in 
defence of their women and cattle, collected within the sacred edifice at the 
first news of marauders coming. 

Built up among the heathery hills in times of war and trouble, it had 
outlived its uses. Its people had long ago gone down into the fruitful 
valley, and raised another church in their midst, and left this old house 
of God alone, and silent as the tombs of their forefathers that lay 
around it. 

It was no ruin, though on the road to decay. One of the side walls 
was much lower than the other, and the roof had two great waves, and 
was heavily clothed, in natural patterns, with velvet moss, and sprinkled 
all over with bright amber lichen : a few tiles had slipped off in two places, 
and showed the rafters brown with time and weather: but the structure 
was solid and sound; the fallen tiles lay undisturbed beneath the eaves ; 
not a brick, not a beam, not a gravestone had been stolen, not even to 
build the new church: of the diamond panes full half remained ; the stone 
font was still in its place, with its Gothic cover, richly carved; and four 
brasses reposed in the chancel, one of them loose in its bed. 

What had caused the church to be deserted had kept it from being 
desecrated ; it was clean out of the way. No gipsy, nor-vagrant, ever slept 
there, and even the boys of the village kept their distance. Nothing would 
have pleased them better than to break the sacred windows time had 
spared, and defile the graves of their forefathers with pitch-farthing and 
other arts; but it was three miles off, and there was a lion in the way: 
they must pass in sight of Squire Raby’s house ; and, whenever they had 
tried it, he and his groom had follgwed them on swift horses that could 
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jump as well as gallop, had caught them in the churchyard, and lashed 
them heartily ; and the same night notice to quit had been given to their 
parents, who were all Mr. Raby’s weekly tenants: and this had led toa 
compromise and flagellation, 2. 

Once or twice every summer a more insidious foe approached. Some 
little party of tourists, including a lady, who sketched in water and 
never finished anything, would hear of the old church, and wander up to 
it. But Mr. Raby’s trusty groom was sure to be after them, with orders 
to keep by them, under guise of friendship, and tell them outrageous 
figments, and see that they demolished not, stole not, sculptured not. 

All this was odd enough in itself, but it astonished nobody who knew 
Mr. Raby. His father and predecessor had guarded the old church 
religiously in his day, and was buried in it, by his own orders: and, as 
for Guy Raby himself, what wonder he respected it, since his own mind, 
like that old church, was out of date, and a relic of the past ? 

An antique Tory squire, nursed in expiring Jacobitism, and cradled in 
the pride of race ; educated at Oxford, well read in books, versed in 
county business, and acquainted with trade and commerce; yet puffed 
up with aristocratic notions, and hugging the very prejudices our nobility 
are getting rid of—as fast as the vulgar will let them. 

He had a sovereign contempt for tradespeople, and especially for 
manufacturers. Any one of those numerous disputes between masters and 
mechanics, which distinguish British industry, might have been safely 
referred to him, for he abhorred and despised them both with strict 
impartiality. 


The lingering beams of a bright December day still gilded the moss- 
clad roof of that deserted church, and flamed on its broken panes, when 
& young man came galloping towards it, from Hillsborough, on one of 
those powerful horses common in that district. 

He came s0 swiftly and so direct, that, ere the sun had been down 
twenty minutes, he and his smoking horse had reached a winding gorge 
about three furlongs from the church. Here, however, the bridle-road, 
which had hitherto served his turn across the moor, turned off sharply 
towards the village of Cairnhope, and the horse had to pick his way over 
heather, and bog, and great loose stones. He lowered his nose, and 
hesitated more than once. But the rein was loose upon his neck, and he 
was left to take his time. He had also his own tracks to guide him in 
places, for this was by no means his first visit ; and he managed so well, 
that at last he got safe to a mountain stream which gurgled past the north 
side of the churchyard: he went cautiously through the water, and then 
his rider gathered up the reins, stuck in the spurs, and put him at a part 
of the wall where the moonlight showed a considerable breach. The 
good horse rose to it, and cleared it, with a foot to spare; and the in- 
vader landed in the sacred precincts unobserved, for the road he had come 


by was not visible from Raby House, nor indeed was the church itself, 
138—2 
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He was of swarthy complexion, dressed in a plain suit of tweed, well 
made, and neither new nor old. His hat was of the newest fashion, and 
glossy. He had no gloves on. 

He dismounted, and led his horse to the porch. He took from his 
pocket a large glittering key and unlocked the church door ; then gave his 
horse a smack on the quarter. That sagacious animal walked into the 
church directly, and his iron hoofs rang strangely as he paced over the 
brick floor of the aisle, and made his way under the echoing vault, up to 
the very altar ; for near it was the vestry-chest, and in that chest his corn. 

The young man also entered the church; but soon came out again 
with a leathern bucket in his hand. He then went round the church, 
and was busily employed for a considerable time. 

He returned to the porch, carried his bucket in, and locked the door, 
leaving the key inside. 


That night Abel Eaves, a shepherd, was led by his dog, in search of a 
strayed sheep, to a place rarely trodden by the foot of man or beast, viz. 
the west side of Cairrhope Peak. He came home pale and disturbed, and 
sat by the fireside in dead silence. ‘ What ails thee, my man?” said 
Janet, his wife; ‘‘and there’s the very dog keeps a whimpering.” 

*¢ What ails us, wife? Pincher and me? We have seen summat.”’ 

‘¢ What was it?” inquired the woman, suddenly lowering her voice. 

“¢ Cairnhope old church all o’ fire inside.” 

‘‘ Bless us and save us!”’ said Janet, in a whisper. 

‘* And the fire it did come and go, as if hell was a blowing at it. One 
while the windows was a dull red like, and the next they did flare so, I 
thought it would all brust out in a blaze. And so ’twould, but, bless your 
heart, their heads ha’n’t ached this hundred year and more, as lighted that 
there devilish fire.” 

He paused a moment, then said, with sudden gravity and resignation, 
and even a sort of half business-like air, ‘‘ Wife, ye may make my shroud, 
and sew it and all; but I wouldn’t buy the stuff of Bess Crummles; she 
is an ill-tongued woman, and came near making mischief between you and 
me last Lammermas as ever was.” 

“‘Shroud!” cried Mrs. Eaves, getting seriously alarmed. ‘ Why, 
Abel, what is Cairnhope old church to you? You were born in another 
parish.”’ 

Abel slapped his thigh. ‘ Ay, lass, and another county, if ye go to 
that.” And his countenance brightened suddenly. 

“* And, as for me,” continued Janet, ‘I’m Cairnhope ; but my mother 
came from Morpeth, a widdy: and she lies within a hundred yards of 
where I sit a talking to thee. There’s none of my kin laid in old Cairn- 
hope churchyard. Warning’s not for thee, nor me, nor yet for our Jock. 
Eh, lad, it will be for Squire Raby. His father lies up there, and so do 
all his folk. Put on thy hat this minute, en] I'll hood myself, and we'll 
go up to Raby Hall, and tell Squire.” 
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Abel objected to that, and intimated that his own fireside was par- 
ticularly inviting to a man, who had seen diabolical fires that came and 
went, and shone through the very stones and mortar of a dead church. 

“Nay, but,” said Janet, ‘they sort o’ warnings are not to be slighted 
neither. We must put it off on to Squire, or I shall sleep none this 
night.” 

They went up, hand in hand, and often looked askant upon the road. 

When they got to the Hall, they asked to see Mr. Raby. After some 
demur they were admitted to his presence, and found him alone, so far as 
they could judge by the naked eye; but, as they arrived there charged to 
the muzzle with superstition, the room presented to their minds some 
appearances at variance with this seeming solitude. Several plates were 
set as if for guests, and the table groaned, and the huge sideboard blazed, 
with old silver. The Squire himself was in full costume, and on his 
bosom gleamed two orders bestowed upon his ancestors by James III. 
and Charles III. In other respects he was rather innocuous, being 
confined to his chair by an attack of gout, and in the act of sipping the 
superannuated compound that had given it him—port. Nevertheless, his 
light hair, dark eyebrows, and black eyes, awed them, and co-operated 
with his brilliant costume and the other signs of company, to make them 
wish themselves at the top of Cairnhope Peak. However, they were in for 
it, and told their tale, but in tremulous tones and a low deprecating 
voice, so that if the room should happen to be infested with invisible 
grandees from the other world, their attention might not be roused 
unnecessarily. 

Mr. Raby listened with admirable gravity ; then fixed his eyes on the 
pair, in silence ; and then said im a tone so solemn it was almost sepul- 
chral, ‘‘ This very day, nearly a century and a half ago, Sir Richard Raby 
was beheaded for being true to his rightful king-—” 

‘© Eh, dear, poor gentleman! so now a walks.” It was Janet who 
edged in this— 

‘‘ And,” continued the gentleman, loftily ignoring the comment, “ they 
say that on this night such of the Rabys as died Catholics hold high mass 
in the church, and the ladies walk three times round the churchyard ; 
twice with their veils down, once with bare faces, and great eyes that 
glitter like stars.” 

‘I wouldn't like to see the jades,” quavered Abel: “ their ladyships 
I mean, axing their pardon.” 

‘Nor I!” said Janet, with a great shudder. 

‘Tt would not be good for you,” suggested the Squire; ‘ for the first 
glance from those dead and glittering eyes strikes any person of the lower 
orders dumb; the second, blind; the third, dead. So I’m informed. 
Therefore—Ict me advise you never to go near Cairnhope old church at 
night.” 

‘‘ Not I, sir,” said the simple woman. 
‘Nor your children : unless you are very tired of them.” 
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‘“‘ Heaven forbid, sir! But oh, sir, we thought it might be a warning 
like.” 

“To whom ?” 

‘«‘ Why, sir, th’ old Squire lies there; and heaps more of your folk : 
and so Abel here was afear'd—but you are the best judge; we be no 
scholars. Th’ old church warn’t red-hot from eend to eend for nought ; 
that’s certain.” 

“Oh, it is me you came to warn ?”’ said Raby, and his lip curled. 

‘‘ Well, sir’’ (mellifluously), ‘“‘ we thought you had the best right to 
know.” 

‘My good woman,” said the warned, “I shall die when my time 
comes. But I shall not hurry myself, for all the gentlemen in Paradise, 
nor all the blackguards upon earth.” 

He spake, and sipped his port with one hand, and waved them superbly 
back to their village with the other. 

But, when they were gone, he pondered. 

And the more he pondered, the farther he got from the prosaic but 
singular fact. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the old oak dining-room, where the above colloquy took place, hung 
a series of family portraits. One was of a lovely girl with oval face, olive 
complexion, and large dark tender eyes: and this was the gem of the whole 
collection ; but it conferred little pleasure on the spectator, owing to a | 
trivial cireumstance—-it was turned with its face to the wall ; and all that f 
met the inquiring eye was an inscription on the canvas, not intended to | 
be laudatory. | 

This beauty, with her back to creation, was Edith Raby, Guy’s sister. 4 

During their father’s lifetime she was petted and allowed her own | 
way. Hillsborough, odious to her brother, was, naturally, very attractive 
to her, and she often rode into the town to shop and chat with her friends, 
and often stayed a day or two in it, especially with a Mrs. Manton, wife of 
a wealthy manufacturer. 

Guy merely sneered at her, her friends, and her tastes, till he suddenly 
discovered that she had formed an attachment to one of the obnoxious 
class, Mr. James Little, a great contract builder. He was too shocked at 
first to vent his anger. He turned pale, and could hardly speak; and the 
poor girl’s bosom began to quake. 

But Guy’s opposition went no farther than cold aversion to the intimacy 
—until his father died. Then, though but a year older than Edith, he 
assumed authority and, as head of the house, forbade the connection. At : 
the same time he told her he should not object, under the circumstances, to 4 
her marrying Dr. Amboyne, a rising physician, and a man of good family, 
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who loved her sincerely, and had shown his love plainly before ever Mr. 
Little was heard of. 

Edith tried to soften her brother; but he was resolute, and said Raby 
Hall should never be an appendage to a workshop. Sooner than that, he 
would settle it on his cousin Richard, a gentleman he abhorred, and never 
called, either to his face or behind his back, by any other name than 
‘ Dissolute Dick.” 

Then Edith became very unhappy, and temporised more or less, till 
her lover, who had shown considerable forbearance, lost patience at last, 
and said she must either have no spirit, or no true affection for him. 

Then came a month or two of misery, the tender clinging nature of the 
girl being averse to detach itself from either of these two persons. She 
loved them both with an affection she could have so easily reconciled, if 
they would only have allowed her. 

And it all ended according to Nature. She came of age, plucked up a 
spirit, and married Mr. James Little. 

Her brother declined to be present at the wedding; but, as soon as 
she returned from her tour, and settled in Hillsborough, he sent his groom 
with a cold, civil note, reminding her that their father had settled nineteen 
hundred pounds on her, for her separate use, with remainder to her chil- 
dren, if any ; that he and Mr. Graham were the trustees of this small fund ; 
that they had invested it, according to the provisions of the settlement, in 
a first mortgage on land ; and informing her that half a year’s interest at 
4} per cent. was due, which it was his duty to pay into her own hand and 
no other person’s; she would therefore oblige him by receiving the 
enclosed cheque, and signing the enclosed receipt. 

The receipt came back signed, and with it a few gentle lines, ‘ hoping 
that, in time, he would forgive her, and bestow on her what she needed 
and valued more than money; her own brother’s, her only brother’s 
affection.” 

On receiving this, his eyes were suddenly moist, and he actually 
evoaned. ‘A lady, every inch!” he said; “ yet she has gone and married 
a bricklayer.” 

Well, blood is thicker than water, and in a few years they were pretty 
good friends again, though they saw but little of one another, meeting only 
in Hillsborough, which Guy hated, and never drove into now, without 
what he called his antidotes: a Bible and a bottle of lavender-water. It 
was his humour to read the one, and sprinkle the other, as soon as ever he 
got within the circle of the smoky trades. 

When Edith’s little boy was nine years old, and much admired for his 
quickness and love of learning, and of making walking-stick heads and 
ladies’ work-boxes, Mr. Little’s prosperity received a severe check, and 
through his own fault. He speculated largely in building villas, overdid 
the market, and got crippled. He had contracts uncompleted, and was 
liable to penalties ; and at last saw himself the nominal possessor 
of a brick wilderness, but on the verge of ruin for want of cash. 
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He tried every other resource first; but at last he came to his wife, to 
borrow her 1,900/. The security he offered was a mortgage on twelve 
carcases, or houses the bare walls and roofs of which were built. 

Mrs. Little wrote at once to Mr. Raby for her money. 

Instead of lending the trust-money hastily, Raby submitted the proposal 
to his solicitor, and that gentleman soon discovered the vaunted security 
was a second mortgage, with interest overdue on the first ; and so he told 


Guy, who then merely remarked, ‘‘I expected as much. When had a | 


tradesman any sense of honour in money matters? This one would cheat 
his very wife and child.” 

He declined the proposal, in two words, ‘‘ Rotten security ! ” 

Then Mr. James Little found another security that looked very 
plausible, and primed his wife with arguments, and she implored Guy to 
call and talk it over with them both. 

He came that very afternoon, and brought his father's will. 

Then Edith offered the security, and tried to convey to the trustee her 
full belief that it was undeniable. 

Guy picked terrible holes in it, and read their father’s will, confining 
the funds to consols, or a first mortgage on land. ‘ You take the money 
on these conditions: it is almost as improper .of you to wish to evade 
them, as it would be of me to assist you. And then there is your child; I 
am bound in honour not to risk his little fortune. See, here’s my signature 
to that.” 

“My child!” cried Edith. ‘‘ When he comes of age, I'll go on my 
knees to him and say, ‘ My darling, I borrowed your money to save your 
father’s credit.’ And my darling will throw his arms round me, and forgive 
me.” 

‘“‘Simpleton!” said Guy. “ And how about your daughters and their 
husbands? And their husbands’ solicitors ? Will they throw their arms 
round your neck, and break forth into twaddle? No! I have made 
inquiries. Your husband’s affairs are desperate. I won’t throw your 
money into his well; and you will both live to thank me for seeing clearer 
than you do, and saving this 1,900/. for you and yours.” 

James Little had writhed in his chair for some time: he now cried 
out wildly, ‘Edith, you shall demean yourself no more. He always 
hated me: and now let him have his will, and seal my dishonour and 
my ruin. Oblige me by leaving my house, Mr. Raby.” 

‘Oh, no, James!” cried Edith, trembling, and shocked at this affront. 

But Guy rose like a tower. ‘I’ve noticed this trait in all trades- 
people,” said he grimly. ‘‘ They are obsequious to a gentleman so long 
as they hope to get the better of him; but, the moment they find it 
impossible to overreach him, they insult him.” And with this he stalked 
out of the house. 

‘Oh, my poor James, how could you ?”’ said Edith. 

“Forgive me,”’ said he, quietly. ‘It is all over. That was our last 
chance,” 
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Guy Raby walked down the street, stung to the quick. He went 
straight to his solicitor and arranged to borrow 1,900/. on his own 
property. ‘For,’ said he, “I'll show them both how little a snob can 
understand a gentleman. I won’t tamper with her son’s money, but I'll 
give her my own to throw into his well. Confound him! why did she ever 
marry him?” 

When the business was virtually setiled, he came back to the house 
in great haste. 


Meantime Mr. James Little went up to his dressing-room, as usual, 
to dress for dinner ; but he remained there so long that, at last, Mrs. Little 
sent her maid to tell him dinner was ready. 

The girl had hardly reached the top of the stairs, when she gave a 
terrible scream that rang through the whole house. 

Mrs. Little rushed upstairs, and found her clinging to the banisters, 
and pointing at the floor, with eyes protruding and full of horror. Her 
candlestick had fallen from her benumbed hand ; but the hall-lamp revealed 
what her finger was quivering and pointing at: a dark fluid trickling slowly 
out into the lobby from beneath the bed-room door. 

It was blood. 

The room was burst into, and the wretched tottering wife, hanging 
upon her sobbing servants, found her lover, her husband, her child’s 
father, lying on the floor, dead by his own hand; stone dead. A terrible 
sight for strangers to see ; but for her, what words can even shadow the 
horror of it ! 

I drop the veil on her wild bursts of agony, and piteous appeals to, 
him who could not hear her cries. 

The gaping wound that let out that precious life, her eye never 
ceased to see it, nor her own heart to bleed with it, while she lived. 


She was gently dragged away, and supported down to another room. 
Doctor Amboyne came and did what he could for her; and that was— 
nothing. 

At this time she seemed stupefied. But, when Guy came beaming 
into the room to tell her he had got her the money, a terrible scene 
occurred. The bereaved wife uttered a miserable scream at sight of him, 
and swooned away directly. 

The maids gathered round her, laid her down, and cut her stays, and 
told Guy the terrible tidings, in broken whispers, over her insensible 
body. . 
He rose to his feet horrified. He began to gasp and sob. And he 
yearned to say something to comfort her. At that moment his house, his 
heart, and all he had, were hers. 

But, as soon as she came to herself, and caught sight of him, she 
screamed out, ‘ Oh, the sight of him! the sight of him!” and swooned 
away again, 
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Then the women pushed him out of the room, and he went away with 
uneven steps, and sick at heart. 

He shut himself up in Raby Hall, and felt very sad and remorseful. 
He directed his solicitor to render Mrs. Little every assistance, and supply 
her with funds. But these good offices were respectfully declined by 
Mr. Joseph Little, the brother of the deceased, who had come from 
Birmingham to conduct the funeral and settle other matters. 

Mr. Joseph Little was known to be a small master-cutler, who had 
risen from a workman, and even now put blades and handles together with 
his own hands, at odd times, though he had long ceased to forge or grind. 

Mr. Raby drew in haughtily at this interference. 

It soon transpired that Mr. James Little had died hopelessly insolvent, 
and the 1,900/. would really have been engulfed. 

Raby waited fer this fact to sink into his sister’s mind ; and then one 
day nature tugged so at his heart-strings, that he dashed off a warm letter 
beginning—“‘ My poor Edith, let bygones be bygones,” and inviting her 
and her boy to live with him at Raby Hall. 

The heart-broken widow sent back a reply, in a handwriting scarcely 
recognisable as hers. Instead of her usual precise and delicate hand, the 
letters were large, tremulous, and straggling, and the lines slanted downwards. 


‘¢ Write to me, speak to me,no more. For pity’s sage let me forget there 
is a man in the world who is my brother and his murderer. 
“ Epiru.” 


Guy opened this letter with a hopeful face, and turned pale as ashes 
at the contents. 

But his conscience was clear, and his spirit high. ‘‘ Unjust idiot !”’ 
he muttered, and locked her letter up in his desk. 

Next morning he received a letter from Joseph Little, in a clear, stiff, 
perpendicular writing :— 


‘¢ $mr,—I find my sister-in-law wrote you, yesterday, a harsh letter, 
which I do not approve ; and have told her as much. Deceased’s affairs 
were irretrievable, and I blame no other man for his rash act, which may 
God forgive! As to your kind and generous invitation, it deserves her 
gratitude ; but Mrs. Little and myself have mingled our tears together 
over my poor brother’s grave, and now we do not care to part. Before 
your esteemed favour came to hand, it had been settled she should leave 
* this sad neighbourhood and keep my house at Birmingham, where she 
will meet with due respect. Iam only a small tradesman; but I can pay 
my debts, and keep the pot boiling. Will teach the boy some good trade, 
and make him a useful member of society, if I am spared. 
““T am, sir, 
‘* Yours respectfully, 
“‘Josern Lirrix.” 
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“‘ Srr,—I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, your respectable letter. 

“* As all direct communication between Mrs. James Little and myself is 
at an end, oblige me with your address in Birmingham, that I may remit 
to you, half-yearly, as her agent, the small sum that has escaped bricks 
and mortar. 

‘*When her son comes of age, she will probably forgive me for declining 
to defraud him of his patrimony. 

“But it will be too late; for I shall never forgive her, alive or 
dead. “‘T am, sir, 

‘Your obedient servant, 
“ Guy. Rasy.” 


When he had posted this letter he turned Edith’s picture to the wall, 
and wrote on the canvas— 


“GONE INTO TRADE.” 


He sent for his attorney, made a new will, and bequeathed his land, 
houses, goods and chattels, to Dissolute Dick and his heirs for ever. 


CHAPTER II, 


Te sorrowful widow was so fond of her little Henry, and the uncertainty 
of life was so burnt into her now, that she could hardly bear him out of 
her sight. Yet her love was of the true maternal stamp ; not childish 
and self-indulgent. She kept him from school, for fear he should be 
brought home dead to her; but she gave her own mind with zeal to 
educate him. Nor was she unqualified. If she had less learning than 
schoolmasters, she knew better how to communicate what she did know 
to a budding mind. She taught him to read fluently, and to write 
beautifully ; and she coaxed him, as only a woman can, over the dry 
elements of music and arithmetic. She also taught him dancing and 
deportment, and to sew on a button. He was a quick boy at nearly 
everything, but, when he was fourteen, his true genius went a-head of his 
mere talents: he showed a heaven-born gift for—carving in wood. This 
pleased Joseph Little hugely, and he fostered it judiciously. 

The boy worked, and thought, and in time arrived at such delicacies 
of execution, he became discontented with the humdrum tools then current. 
‘Then learn to make your own, boy,” cried Joseph Little, joyfully ; and 
so initiated him into the whole mystery of hardening, forging, grinding, 
handle-making, and cutlery: and Henry, young and enthusiastic, took 
his turn at them all in right down earnest. 

At twenty, he had sold many a piece of delicate carving, and could 
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make graving-tools incomparably superior to any he could buy; and, for 
his age, was an accomplished mechanic. 

Joseph Little went the way of all flesh. 

They mourned and missed him; and, at Henry's earnest request, 
his mother disposed of the plant, and went with him to London. 

Then the battle of life began. He was a long time out of employment, 
and they both lived on his mother’s little fortune. 

But Henry was never idle. He set up a little forge hard by, and 
worked at it by day, and at night he would often sit carving, while his 
mother read to him, and said he, ‘‘ Mother, I'll never rest till I can carve 
the bloom upon a plum.” 

Not to dwell on the process, the final result was this. He rose at last 
to eminence as a carver; but as an inventor and forger of carving-tools he 
had no rival in England. 

Having with great labour, patience, and skill, completed a master-piece 
of carving, (there were plums with the bloom on, and other incredibles,) 
and also a set of carving-tools equally exquisite in their way, he got a 
popular tradesman to exhibit both the work and the tools in his window, 
on a huge silver salver. 

The thing made a good deal of noise in the trade, and drew many 
spectators to the shop window. 

One day Mr. Cheetham, a master-cutler, stood in admiration before 
the tools, and saw his way to coin the workman. 

This Cheetham was an able man, and said to himself, ‘I'll nail him 
for Hillsborough, directly. London mustn’t have a hand that can beat us 
at anything in our line.” 

He found Henry out, and offered him constant employment, as a 
forger and cutler of carving-tools, at 4/. per week. 

Henry’s black eyes sparkled, but he restrained himself. ‘* That’s to 
be thought of. I must speak to my old lady. She is not at home just 
now.” 

He did speak to her, and she put her two hands together and said, 
‘¢ Hillsborough ! Oh, Henry!”’ and the tears stood in her eyes directly. 

*‘ Well, don’t fret,” said he: ‘it is only saying no.” 

So when Mr. Cheetham called again for the reply, Henry declined, with 
thanks. On this, Mr. Cheetham never moved, but smiled, and offered 
him 61. per week, and his journey free. 

Henry went into another room, and argued the matter. ‘‘ Come, 
mother, he is up to 61. a week now ; and that is every shilling I’m worth ; 
and, when I get an apprentice, it will be 9/. clear to us.” 

“The sight of the place!" objected Mrs. Little, hiding her face in 
her hands instinctively. 

He kissed her, and talked good manly sense to her, and begged her to 
have more courage. 

She was little able to deny him, and she consented; but cried, out of 
his sight, a good many times about it. 
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As for Henry, strong in the consciousness of power and skill, he felt 
glad he was going to Hillsborough. ‘‘ Many a workman has risen to the 
top of the tree in that place,” said he. ‘‘ Why, this very Cheetham was 
grinding saws in a water-wheel ten years ago, I’ve heard uncle Joe say. 
Come, mother, don’t you be a baby! I'll settle you in a cottage outside 
the smoke; you shall make a palace of it; and we'll rise in the very 
town where we fell, and friends and foes shall see us.” 

Mr. Cheetham purchased both the carving and the tools to exhibit in 
Hillsborough ; and the purchase-money, less a heavy commission, was 
paid to Henry. He showed Mrs. Little thirty pounds, and helped her 
pack up ; and next day they reached Hillsborough by train. 

Henry took a close cab, and carried his mother off to the suburbs in 
search of a lodging. She wore a thick veil, and laid her head on her son’s 
shoulder, and held his brown though elegant hand with her white fingers, 
that quivered a little as she passed through the well-known streets. 

As for Henry, he felt quite triumphant and grand, and consoled her in 
an off-hand, hearty way. ‘‘ Come, cheer up, and face the music. They 
have all forgotten you by this time, and, when they do see you again, you 
shall be as good as the best of them. I don’t drink, and I've got a trade 
all to myself here, and I'd rather make my fortune in this town than any 
other: and, mother, you have been a good friend to me; I won’t ever 
marry till I have done you justice, and made you the queen of this very 
town.” 

And so he rattled on, in such high spirits, that the great soft thing 
began to smile with motherly love and pride through her tears, ere they 
found a lodging. 

Next day to the works, and there the foreman showed him a small 
forge on the ground floor, and a vacant room above to make his handles 
in and put the tools together: the blades were to be ground, whetted, and 
finished by cheaper hands. 

A quick-eared grinder soon came up to them, and said roughly, ‘ Ain't 
we to wet new forge ?”’ 

‘«‘ They want their drink out of you,”’ said the foreman ; and whispered, 
in great anxiety, ‘Don’t say no, or you might as well work in a wasp’s 
nest as here.’ 

** All right,” said Henry, cheerfully. ‘I’m no drinker myself, but I'll 
stand what is customary.” 

“That is right,” said Foreman Bayne. ‘‘’Twill cost you fifteen 
shillings. But Peace is cheap at as many guineas.” 

The word was given, and every man who worked on the same floor 
with Henry turned out to drink at his expense, and left off work for a good 
hour. With some exceptions they were a rough lot, and showed little 
friendliness or good-humour over it. One even threw out a hint that no 
cockney forges were wanted in Hillsborough. But another took him 
up and said, ‘‘ Maybe not; but you are not much of a man to drink 
his liquor and grudge him his bread.” 
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After this waste of time and money, Henry went back to the 
works, and a workman told him, rather sulkily, he was wanted in the 
foreman’s office. 

He went in, and there was a lovely girl of eighteen, who looked at him 
with undisguised curiosity, and addressed him thus: “Sir, is it you that 
carve wood so beautifully ?”’ 

Henry blushed, and hesitated; and that made the young lady blush 
herself a very little, and she said, ‘I wished to take lessons in carving.” 
Then, as he did not reply, she turned to Mr. Bayne. ‘‘ But perhaps he 
objects to teach other people ?” 

“‘ Weshould object to his teaching other workmen,” said the foreman ; 
‘*but,” turning to Henry, “there is no harm in your giving her a lesson 
or two, after hours. You will want a set of the tools, Miss ?”’ 

“Of course I shall. Please put them into the carriage ; and 
will he come and teach me, I wonder ? for I am wild to begin.” 

Henry said he could come Saturday afternoon, or Monday morning early. 

‘¢ Whichever you please,” said the lady, and put down her card on the 
desk ; then tripped away to her carriage, leaving Henry charmed with 
her beauty and ease. 

He went home to his mother, and told her he was to give lessons to 
the handsomest young lady he had ever seen. ‘She has bought the 
specimen tools too ; so I must forge some more, and lose no time about it.” 

‘¢ Who is she, I wonder ?”’ 

‘¢ Here is her card. ‘ Miss Carden, Woodbine Villa, Heath Hill.’ ” 

‘Carden !” said the widow. Then, after a moment's thought, ‘‘ Oh, 
Henry, don’t go near them. Ah, I knew how it would be. Hillsborough 
is not like London. You can’t be long hid in it.”’ 

‘¢ Why, what is the matter? Do you know the lady?” 

“Oh, yes. Her papa is director of an insurance company in London. 
I remember her being born very well. The very day she was christened— 
her name is Grace—you were six years old, and I took you to her 
christening : and oh, Harry, my brother is her godfather. Don’t you go 
near that Grace Carden ; don’t visit any one that knew us in better days.” 

‘“‘ Why, what have we to be ashamed of ?” said Henry. “ ’Tisn’t as 
if we sat twiddling our thumbs and howling, ‘ We have seen better days.’ 
And ’tisn’t as if we asked favours of anybody. For my part I don’t care 
who knows I am here, and can make three hundred a year with my own 
hands and wrong no man. I'd rather be a good workman in wood 
and steel than an arrogant old fool like your b No, I won’t own 
him for yours or mine either—call him Raby. Well, I wouldn’t change 
places with him, nor any of his sort: I’m a British workman, aad worth 
a dozen Rabys—useless scum !” 

“That you are, dear; so don’t demean yourself to give any of them 
lessons. Her godfather would be sure to hear of it.” 

‘‘ Well, I won’t, to please you. But you have no more pluck than a 
chicken—begging your parden, mother.” 
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‘*No, dear,” said Mrs. Little, humbly, quite content to gain her point 
and lose her reputation for pluck ; if any. 

Henry worked regularly, and fast, and well, and in less than a fortnight 
a new set of his carving-tools were on view in Hillsborough, and another 
in London ; for it was part of Mr. Cheetham’s strategy to get all the 
London orders, and even make London believe that these superior instru- 
ments had originated in Hillsborough. 

One day Miss Carden called and saw Bayne in the office. Her vivid 
features wore an expression of vexation, and she complained to him that 
the wood-carver had never been near her. 

Bayne was surprised at that; but he was a man who always allayed 
irritation on the spot. ‘‘ Rely on it, there’s some reason,” said he. 
‘“‘ Perhaps he has not got settled. I'll go for him directly.” 

‘«‘ Thank you,” said the young lady. Then, in the same breath, “ No, 
take me to him, and perhaps we may catch him carving—eross thing !”” 

Bayne assented cheerfully, and led the way across a yard, and up a 
dirty stone stair, which, solid as it was, vibrated with the powerful 
machinery that steam was driving on every side of it. He opened a door 
suddenly, and Henry looked up from his work, and saw the invaders. 

He stared a little at first, and then got up and looked embarrassed 
and confused. 

‘‘ You did not keep your word, sir,”’ said Grace, quietly. 

‘*No,” he muttered, and hung his head. 

He seemed so confused and ashamed, that Bayne came to his assist- 
ance. ‘The fact is, no workman likes to do a hand’s-turn on Saturday 
afternoon. I think they would rather break Sunday than Saturday.” 

“Tt is not that,”’ said Henry, in a low voice. 

Grace heard him, but answered Mr. Bayne: ‘‘ Oh, dear, I wish I had 
known. I fear I have made an unreasonable request: for, of course, after 
working so hard all the week. but then why did you let me purchase 
the tools to carve with? Papa says they are very dear, Mr. Bayne. But 
that is what gentlemen always say if one buys anything that is really 
good. But of course they will be dear, if I am not to be taught how to 
use them.” She then looked in Mr. Bayne’s face with an air of infantine 
simplicity : ‘*‘ Would Mr. Cheetham take them back, I wonder, under the 
circumstances ?” 

At this sly thrust, Bayne began to look anxious; but Henry relieved 
him the next moment by saying, in a sort of dogged way, ‘‘ There, there ; 
I'll come.” He added, after a pause, “I will give you six lessons, if 
you like.” 

‘*T shall be so much obliged. When will you come, sir?” 

‘“‘ Next Saturday, at three o’clock.”’ 

‘‘T shall be sure to be at home, sir.’ 

She then said something polite about not disturbing him further, and 
vanished with an arch smile of pleasure and victory, that disclosed a row 
of exquisite white teeth, and haunted Henry Little for many a day after. 
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He told his mother what had happened, and showed so much mortified 
pride that she no longer dissuaded him from keeping his word. ‘Only 
pray don’t tell her your name,” said she. 

‘¢ Well, but what am I to do if she asks it?” 

‘“‘ Say Thompson, or Johnson, or anything you like, except Little.” 

This request roused Henry’s bile. ‘*‘ What, am I a criminal to deny 
my name? And how shall I look, if I go and give her a false name, and 
then she comes to Bayne and learns my right one? No, I'll keep my 
name back, if I can; but I'll never disown it. I’m not ashamed of it, if 
you are.” 

This reduced poor Mrs. Little to silence ; followed, in due course, by 
a few meek, clandestine tears. 

Henry put on his new tweed suit, and hat, and went up to the villa. 
He announced himself as the workman from Cheetham’s ; and the footman, 
who had probably his orders, ushered him into the drawing-room at once. 
There he found Grace Carden seated, reading, and a young woman sewing 
at a respectful distance. This pair were types; Grace, of a young English 
gentlewoman, and Jael Dence of a villager by unbroken descent. Grace 
was tall, supple, and serpentine, yet not thin; Jael was robust and 
ample, without being fat; she was of the same height, though Grace 
looked the taller. Grace had dark brown eyes and light brown hair ; 
and her blooming cheek and bewitching mouth shone with expression so 
varied, yet vivid, and always appropriate to the occasion, grave or gay, 
playful or dignified, that her countenance made artificial faces, and 
giggling-in-the-wrong-place faces, painfully ridiculous. As for such faces 
as Jael’s, it killed them on the spot, but that was all. Jael’s hair was 
reddish, and her full eyes were grey; she was freckled a little under the 
eyes, but the rest of her cheek full of rich pure colour, healthy, but not 
the least coarse ; and her neck an alabaster column. Hers was a meck, 
monotonous countenance; but with a certain look of concentration. 
Altogether, a humble beauty of the old rural type; healthy, cleanly, 
simple, candid, yet demure. 

Henry came in, and the young lady received him with a manner very 
different from that she had worn down at the works. She was polite, 
but rather stiff and dignified. 

He sat down at her request, and, wondering at himself, entered on 
the office of preceptor. He took up the carving-tools, and explained the 
use of several ; then offered, by way of illustration, to work on something. 

“That will be the best way, much,” said Grace quietly, but her eye 
sparkled. 

‘I dare say there’s some lumber to be found in a great house like 
this ?” 

‘‘Lumber? why, there’s a large garret devoted to it. Jael, please 
take him to the lumber-room.”’ 

Jael fixed her needle in her work, and laid it down gently on a tablo 
near her, then rose and led the way to the lumber-room, 
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In that invaluable repository Henry soon found two old knobs lying 
on the ground (a four-poster had been wrecked hard by), and a piece 
of deal plank jutting out of a mass of things. He pulled hard at the 
plank ; but it was long, and so jammed in by miscellaneous articles, that 
he could not get it clear. 

Jael looked on demurely at his efforts for some time; then she 
suddenly seized the plank a little higher up. ‘‘ Now, pull,” said she, and 
gave a tug like a young elephant: out came the plank directly, with a 
great rattle of dislocated lumber. 

‘* Well, you are a strong one,” said Henry. 

‘Oh, one and one makes two, sir,’ replied the vigorous damsel, 
modestly. 

‘That is true, but you threw your weight into it like a workman. 
Now hand me that rusty old saw, and I'll cut off as much as we want.” 

While he was sawing off a piece of the plank, Jael stood and eyed 
him silently a while. But presently her curiosity oozed out. ‘If you 
please, sir, be you really a working man?” 

“Why, what else should I be?” was the answer, given rather 
brusquely. 

“A great many gentlefolks comes here as is no better dressed nor 
you be.” 

‘Dress is norule. Don’t you go and take me for a gentleman, or 
we shan’t agree. Wait till I'm as arrogant, and empty, and lazy as they 
are. Iam a workman, and proud of it.” 

‘It’s nought to be ashamed on, that’s certain,” said Jael. ‘I've 
carried many a sack of grain up into our granary, and made a few hundred- 
weight of cheese and butter, besides house-work and farm-work. Bless 
your heart, I bayn’t idle when I be at home.” 

‘¢ And pray where is your home ?”’ asked Henry, looking up a moment, 
not that he cared one straw. 

“Tf you please, sir, I do come from Cairnhope village. I’m old Nat 
Dence’s daughter. There’s two of us, and I’m the youngest. Squire sent 
me in here, because Miss said Hillsborough girls wasn’t altogether honest. 
She is a dear kind young lady; but I do pine for home and the farm at 
times; and frets about the young calves: they want so much looking 
after. And sister, she’s a-courting, and can’t give her mind to ’em as 
should be. I'll carry the board for you, sir.” 

‘“‘ All right,’’ said Henry carelessly; but, as they went along, he 
thought to himself, ‘‘ So a skilled workman passes for a gentleman with 
rustics : fancy that!” 

On their return to the drawing-room, Henry asked for a high wooden 
stool, or chair, and said it would be as well to pin some newspapers over 
the carpet. A high stool was soon got from the kitchen, and Jael went 
promptly down on her knees, and crawled about, pinning the newspapers 
in a large square. 

Henry stood apart, superior, and thought to himself, “So much for 
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domestic servitude. What a position for a handsome girl—creeping 
about on all fours!” 

When all was ready, he drew some Arabesque forms with his pencil 
on the board. He then took an exquisite little saw he had invented 
for this work, and fell upon the board with a rapidity that, contrasted with 
his previous nonchalance, looked like fury. But he was one of your fast 
workmen. The lithe saw seemed to twist in his hand like a serpent, and 
in a very short time he had turned four feet of the board into open work. 
He finished the edges off with his cutting tools, and there was a transfor- 
mation as complete as of linen cloth turned lace. 

Grace was delighted. ‘‘ Shall I ever be able to do that ?” 

‘In half a day. That’s not carving: that’s trickery. The tool 
does it all. Before I invented this saw, a good workman would have been 
a day over that ; but now you can do it in half an hour, when you are 
master of the instrument. And now I'll show you honest work.” He took 
one of the knobs and examined it; then sawed off a piece, and worked on 
the rest so cunningly with his various cutters, that it grew into a human 
face before their very eyes. He even indicated Jael Dence’s little flat cap 
by a means at once simple and ingenious. All the time he was working 
the women’s eyes literally absorbed him: only those of Grace flashed vivid 
curiosity, Jael’s open orbs were fixed with admiration and awe upon his 
supernatural cleverness. 

He now drew some more Arabesques on the remaining part of the 
board, and told Miss Carden she must follow those outlines with the 
saw, and he would examine her work on Monday morning. He then 
went off with a quick independent air, as one whose every minute 
was gold. 

‘Tf you please, Miss,”’ said Jael, “is he a real working man, or only a 
gentleman as makes it his pastime ?”’ 

‘‘ A gentleman! What an idea! Of course he is a working man. But 
a very superior person.” 

“‘To be sure,” continued Jael, not quite convinced, “ he don’t come up 
to Squire Raby; but, dear heart, he have a grander way with him than 
most of the Hillsborough gentlefolks as calls here.”’ 

‘Nonsense! ’’ said Grace, authoritatively. ‘‘ Look at his nails.” 


Henry came twice a week, and his pupil made remarkable progress. 
She was deferential, attentive, enthusiastic. 

By degrees the work led to a little conversation ; and that, in due 
course, expanded into a variety of subjects; and the young lady, to her 
surprise, found her carver well read in History, and Sciences, and severely 
accurate in his information, whereas her own, though abundant, was rather 
loose. 

One day she expressed her surprise that he could have found time to 
be so clever with his fingers and yet cultivate his mind. 

** Well,” said he, ‘I was lucky enough to have a good mother. She 
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taught me all she knew, and she gave me a taste for reading; and that 
has been the making of me: kept me out of the public-house for one 
thing.” 

“Ah! you were fortunate. I lost my mother, sir, when I was but eight 
years old.” 

** Oh, dear, that was a bad job,” said Henry brusquely but kindly. 

“A very bad job,” said Grace, smiling; but the next moment she 
suddenly turned her fair head away and tears stole down her cheeks. 

Henry looked very sorry, and Jael, without moving, looked at Grace, 
and opened those sluices, her eyes, and two big drops of sympathy rolled 
down her comely face in a moment. 

That day, when young Little shut the street door of ‘ Woodbine 
Villa ’’ and stepped into the road, a sort of dull pain seemed to traverse 
his chest. It made his heart ache a little, this contrast of the sweet 
society he had left and the smoky town towards which he now turned his 
face. He seemed to be ejected from Paradise for the next five days. It 
was Monday, yet he wished the next day was Saturday, and the inter- 
vening period could be swept away, so that he might be entering that soft 
Paradise instead of leaving it. 

And this sentiment, once rooted, grew rapidly in an aspiring nature, 
and a heart that had never yet entertained a serious passion. Now the 
fair head that bowed over the work so near him, the lovely hand he had 
so often to direct, and almost to guide, and all the other perfections of 
mind and body this enchanting girl possessed, crept in at his admiring 
eyes, and began to steal into his very veins, and fill him with soft 
coinplacency. His brusque manner dissolved away, and his voice became 
low and soft, whenever he was in her delicious presence. He spoke 
softly to Jael even, if Grace was there. The sturdy workman was 
enthralled. 

Often he wondered at himself. Sometimes he felt alarmed at the 
strength of his passion and the direction it had taken. 

‘“* What,”’ said he, “‘ have I flirted with so many girls in my own way 
of life, and come away heart-whole, and now to fall in love with a gentle- 
woman, who would bid her footman show me the door if she knew of 
my presumption ! ”’ 

But these misgivings could neither cure him nor cow him. Let him 
only make money, and become a master instead of a workman, and then 
he would say to her, “I don’t value birth myself, but if you do, why, I 
am not come of workpeople.” 

He traced a plan with workmanlike precision :—Profound discretion 
and self-restraint at ‘‘ Woodbine Villa; ”’ restless industry and stern self- 
denial in Hillsborough. 

After his day’s work he used to go straight to his mother. She gave 
him a cup of tea, and then they had their chat ; and after that the sexes 
were inverted, so to speak: the man carved fruit, and flowers, and dead 
woodcocks, the woman read the news and politics of the day, and the 
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essays on labour and capital, and any other articles not too flimsy to bear 
reading aloud to a man whose time was coin. (There was a free library 
in Hillsborough, and a mechanic could take out standard books and 
reviews.) Thus they passed the evening hours agreeably, and usefully 
too, for Henry sucked in knowledge like a leech, and at the same time 
carved things that sold well in London. He had a strong inclination to 
open his heart about Miss Carden. Accordingly, one evening he said, 
‘‘ She lost her mother when she was a child.” 

“‘ Who lost her mother ?”’ asked Mrs. Little. 

‘‘ Miss Carden,”’ said Henry, very softly. 

The tone was not lost on Mrs. Little's fine and watchful ear; at least 
her mind seized it a few seconds afterwards. 

‘¢ That is true,” said she. ‘‘ Poor girl! I remember hearing of it. 
Henry, what is that to you? Don’t you trouble your head about that 
young lady, or she will trouble your heart. I wish you did not go 
near her.” 

And then came question upon question, and vague maternal mis- 
givings. Henry parried them as adroitly as he could; but never 
mentioned Miss Carden’s name again. 

He thought of her all the more, and counted his gains every week, and 
began to inquire of experienced persons how much money was wanted to 
set up a wheel with steam power, and be a master instead of aman. He 
gathered that a stranger could hardly start fair without 5001. 

‘“‘ That is a good lump!”’ thought Henry ; ‘ but I'll have it, if I work 
night as well as day.” 

Thus inspired, his life became a sweet delirium. When he walked, he 
seemed to tread on air: when he forged, his hammer felt a feather in his 
hand. The mountains in the way looked molehills, and the rainbow 
tangible, to Youth, and Health, and Hope, and mighty Love. 


One afternoon, as he put on his coat and crossed the yard, after a 
day’s work that had passed like a pleasant hour, being gilded with such 
delightful anticipations, the foreman of the works made him a mysterious 
signal. Henry saw it, and followed him into his office. Bayne looked 
carefully out of all the doors, then closed them softly, and his face betrayed 
anxiety, and even fear. 

** Little,” said he, almost in a whisper, ‘you know me: I’m a man 
of peace, and so for love of peace I’m going to do something that might 
get me into a wrangle. But you are the civilest chap ever worked under 
me, and the best workman, take you altogether, and I can't bear to see 
you kept in the dark, when you are the man whose skin——only—if I act 
like a man to you, will you act like one to me?” 

‘*T will,” said Henry; ‘‘ there’s my hand on it.” 

Then Bayne stepped to his desk, opened it, and took out some 
letters. 

“You must never tell a soul I showed them you, or you will get me 
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into a row with Cheetham ; and I want to be at peace in-doors as well 
as out.” 

“T give you my word.” 

‘Then read that, to begin.” 

And he handed him a letter addressed to Mr. Cheetham. 

‘* Sir,— We beg respectfully to draw your attention to a matter, which is 
of a nature to cause unpleasantness between you and the Trades. We 
allude tc your bringing a workman in from another town to do work that 
we are informed can be done on the premises by your own hands. 

** We assure you it would be more to your interest to work in harmony 
with the smiths and the handle-makers in your employ, and the trade 
generally. 

‘Yours respectfully, 
‘‘THE CoMMITTEE 
oF THE Epce-Toot Forcers’ Unton.” 


Henry coloured up at this, and looked grieved; but he said, “I am 
sorry to be the cause of any unpleasantness. But what can I do?” 

‘“‘ Oh,” said Bayne, with a sardonic grin, “‘ they are sure to tell you 
that, soon or late. Read this: ”’— 


No. 2 was dated a week later, and ran thus :— 


“ Mr. CueetHam, Sir—I think’you do very ill to annoy a many craftsmen 
for one. Remember, you have suffered loss and inconvenience whenever 
you have gone against Trades. We had to visit you last year, and when 
we came your bands went and your bellows gaped. We have no wish to 
come again this year, if you will be reasonable. But, sir, you must part 
with London hand, or take consequences. 

‘* BauaaM.”” 


Henry looked grave. ‘‘ Can I see a copy of Mr. Cheetham’s reply ?” 

Bayne stared at him, and then laughed in his face, but without the 
gaiety that should accompany a laugh. ‘‘ Cheetham’s reply to Balaam! 
And where would he send it ? To Mr. Beor’s lodgings, No. 1, Prophet Place, 
Old Testament Square. My poor chap, nobody writes replies to these 
letters. When you get one, you go that minute to the secretary of what- 
ever Union you are wrong with, and you don’t argue, or he bids you good 
morning; you give in to whatever he asks, and then you get civility ; and 
justice too, according to Trade lights. Ifyou don’t do that, and haven’t 
learned what a blessing Peace is, why, you make up your mind to fight the 
Trade ; and if you do, you have to fight them all; and you are safe to get 
the worst of it, soon or late. Cheetham has taken no notice of these 
letters. All the worse for him and you too. Read that.” 
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No. 8 ran thus :— 


*‘ Dear Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing you on the subject of your 
keeping on this knobstick, in defiance of them that has the power to make 
stones of Hillsborough too hot for you and him. Are you deaf, or blind, 
or a fool, Jack Cheatem? You may cheat the world, but you don’t 
cheat the devil, nor me. Turn cockney up, with no more ado, or 


you'll both get kicked to hell some dark night by 
‘* Bataam’s Ass.” 


Henry was silent; quite silent. When he did speak, it was to ask 
why Mr. Cheetham had kept all this from him. 

‘‘Because you shouldn’t take fright and leave him,’’ was the unhesi- 
tating reply. 

‘‘ For that matter they threaten him more than they do me.” 

‘They warn the master first ; but the workman's turn is sure to 
come, and he gets it hottest, because they have so many ways of doing 
him. Cheetham, he lives miles from here, and rides in across country, 
and out again, in daylight. But the days are drawing in, and you have 
got to pass through these dark streets, where the Trades have a thousand 
friends, and you not one. Don’t you make any mistake : you are in their 
power; so pray don’t copy any hot-headed, wrong-headed gentleman like 
Cheetham, but speak them fair. Come to terms—if you can—and let us 
be at peace; sweet, balmy, peace.” 

‘* Peace is a good thing no doubt,” said Henry, ‘‘ but” (rather 
bitterly) ‘I don’t thank Cheetham. for letting me run blindfold into 
trouble, and me a stranger.” 

‘‘ Oh,” said Bayne, ‘ he is no worse than the rest, believe me. What 
does any master care for a man’s life ? Profit and loss go down in figures ; 
but life—that’s a cypher in all their ledgers.” 

‘‘ Oh, come,” said Henry, ‘it is unphilosophical and narrow-minded 
to fasten on a class the faults of a few individuals, that form a very moderate 
portion of that class.” 

Bayne seemed staggered by a blow so polysyllabic; and Henry, to 
finish him, added, ‘‘ Where there’s a multitude, there’s a mixture.”’ Now 
the first sentence he had culled from the Edinburgh Review, and the second 
he had caught from a fellow-workman’s lips in a public-house ; and probably 
this was the first time the pair of phrases had ever walked out of any 
man’s mouth arm inarm. He went on to say, ‘And as for Cheetham, 
he is not a bad fellow, take him altogether. But you are a better for 
telling me the truth. Forewarned, forearmed.” 

He went home thoughtful, and not so triumphant and airy as yesterday ; 
but still not dejected, for his young and manly mind summoned its energy 
and spirit to combat this new obstacle, and his wits went to work. 

Being unable to sleep for thinking of what. he should do, he was the 
first to reach the works in the morning. He lighted his furnace, and then 
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went and unlocked the room where he worked as a handle-maker, and also 
as acutler. He entered briskly, and opened the window. The grey light 
of the morning came in, and showed him something on the inside of the 
door that was not there when he locked it overnight. It was a very long 
knife, broad towards the handle, but keenly pointed, and double-edged. 
It was fast in the door, and impaled a letter addressed, in a vile hand— 


‘“‘To JAK THRE TRADES.” 


Henry took hold of the handle to draw the knife out ; but the formid- 
able weapon had been driven clean through the door with a single blow. 

Then Henry drew back, and, as the confusion of surprise cleared 
away, the whole thing began to grow on him, and reveal distinct and 
alarming features. 

The knife was not one which the town manufactured in the way of 
business. It was a long glittering blade, double-edged, finely pointed, 
and exquisitely tempered. It was not a tool, but a weapon. 

Why was it there, and, above all, how did it come there ? 

He distinctly remembered locking the door overnight. Indeed, he 
had found it locked, and the window-shutters bolted ; yet there was this 
deadly weapon, and on its point a letter, the superscription of which 
looked hostile and sinister. 

He drew the note gently across the edge of the keen knife, and the 
paper parted like a cobweb. He took it to the window and read it. It 
ran thus :— 


‘This knifs wun of too made ekspres t’other is for thy hart if thou 
dosent harken Trade and Jeve Chetm. is thy skin thicks dore thinks thou 
if not turn up and back to Lundon or I cum again and rip thy 
cokny 





carkisg with feloe blade to this thou 





‘¢ SuIPER JACK.” 

















Railway Signalling. 


In the early days of railways the signals, which were more or less 
derived from the old colliery tramroads, were of a rough description, 
few in number, and of various shapes and sizes. What is termed the 
“semaphore” has, however, now to a great extent superseded all other 
signals, and will, we have no doubt, eventually be the only signal used 
by daylight in this country. On the South-Western, Great Western, 
and some other lines, we still see the old signals; but on these lines 
almost all new signals are of the ‘‘ semaphore ”’ pattern. 

The semaphore signal consists of an upright post, with a moveable board 
(technically a ‘ fan’’) let into it, and hung on a pivot at its upper end; this 
board is capable of being moved to the extent of a quadrant, 7. e. through an 
are of 90°. When the board is hanging vertically and is almost concealed 
by the post, the signal denotes “all right;’’ when it is inclined to the 
post at an angle of 45°, it denotes ‘‘ proceed cautiously ;”’ and when it is 
placed at right angles to the post, it means ‘“ danger,” or ‘‘ stop.’’ At night 
the same signals are given by lamps placed on the post, in which coloured 
glasses are used. Thus, a white light means “all right;” a green one, 
** proceed cautiously ;”’ and a red one, ‘‘ danger,” or ‘‘ stop.” We subjoin a 
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sketch of a semaphore signal-post with two arms, one arm applying to trains 
proceeding in one direction, and one to trains in the other direction. The 
driver of any train approaching the post has to consider only the signal- 
board on the left hand, or “near side,” of the post. The side of the 
signal-board which faces him is painted red, the other side being painted 
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white. The lamp on the top of the post would have two lenses (each with 
coloured glasses), one pointing in each direction. 

The first signal (of the vertical arm and white light) is gradually being 
discarded, and only two signals are used at most junctions and large 
stations, namely, the arm at an angle of 45°, with a green light, meaning 
‘* proceed ;” and the arm at right angles, with a red light, meaning “ stop.” 

The reasons for this course are that simplicity is gained in using two 
signals instead of three, that the vertical arm is rather the absence of a 
signal than a signal proper, that the white signal light may be confused 
with ordinary white lights near towns, and that since the electric telegraph 
has been used for signalling trains, the necessity for a signal ‘ proceed 
cautiously ’’ has disappeared, as will be shown by our description of the 
electric telegraph signalling further on. 

In the days when the electric telegraph was not discovered, and trains 
were the quickest modes of conveying intelligence, a minimum interval of 
time was maintained—or intended to be maintained—between a train and 
the next one which followed on the same line of rails. Thus, at some 
places, five minutes was the time allowed between trains, at others ten 
minutes or more. Under this system, which was the best in those days, 
it was advantageous to have a signal which would inform the driver of a 
train following another that there was only the bare minimum of time 
between his train and the preceding one, and so the signal ‘ proceed 
cautiously” was useful. But with the electric telegraph grew up a new 
and very superior system, viz., that instead of a minimum interval of 
time, a minimum interval of space should be preserved between trains. 
It is obvious that an interval of time between two trains does not provide 
any security, unless the speed of both trains is the same, or nearly the 
same. Ifthe foremost train break down between two signalling stations, 
or the engine be overloaded, the pursuing train will gain upon it, and unless 
the second train can be stopped by the guard of the first train, a collision 
is inevitable ; but so long as an interval of space can be preserved between 
the trains there can be no collision. This system of an interval of space 
is technically called the “block” system, and we will endeavour to explain 
the theory and practice of it. 

To carry it into effect, a railway is divided into blocks or divisions, 
which may be of equal or unequal lengths, without affecting the principle. 
Thus, a line representing the railway may be divided into “ blocks” or 
sections, which we will call A, B, C, D, by certain points 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 
which represent signal-boxes. So that between 1 and 2 is A block; 

A block. B block. C block. D block. 
1 2 3 4 5 


between 2 and 8, B block; between 3 and 4, C block ; and between 4 and 


5 is D block. 
The signal-boxes 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, are placed in communication by means of 
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the electric telegraph, so that 1 communicates with 2, 2 communicates with 
1 and 8, 8 with 2 and 4, 4 with 8 and 5, 5 with 4. We will suppose that 
a train requires to travel from 1 to 5, being the first train in the day. The 
signalman at 1 telegraphs to signalman at 2 that the train is ready to 
start. The line being clear, the signalman at 2 gives permission for the 
train to travel from 1 to 2. He then telegraphs to 8 that the train is 
ready to leave 2, and to proceed to 3; but he does not allow it to pass 2 
until the signalman at 3 gives permission ; before the train can pass 8, 
the signalman at 4 must give permission, and so on. As soon as the 
train has passed 2; and thus got off A block, the signalman at 2 telegraphs 
the fact to 1; when it is off B block, the man at 8 telegraphs the fact to 
2, and soon. This is called giving the “in” signal, meaning that the 
train is off the particular block to which it refers ; and until the “in” 
signal has been given, no. signalman is allowed to send another train on 
to the block, or even to ask permission to do so. This process is pursued 
over every block into which the railway is divided, and, if faithfully 
carried out, renders it impossible that two trains can be on one block at 
any one time on the same line of rails. The lengths of the blocks, or 
distance between the signal-boxes, varies with the amount of traffic, from 
seven or eight miles in the country to five or six hundred yards near 
London. The signalling for a train passing over any block, say B block, 
summarized is this :— 

(1.) Signalman at 2 tells signalman at 3, ‘‘ Train is ready.” 

(2.) Signalman at 8 tells signalman at 2, “‘ Line clear; send train.” 

(3.) Signalman at 2 tells signalman 3, ‘‘I have sent train.” 

i (4.) Signalman at 8 waits till train reaches his signal-box, and has 
passed on to the next block, and then tells 2, ‘‘ Train has arrived.” 

The electric signals are transmitted in various ways; the earliest mode 
was by a signalling code in which a certain number of beats on a bell or 
gong meant a certain signal. Thus, No. 1 signal above might be given 
by one beat, No. 2 signal by two beate, and soon. Where many signals 
were thus transmitted, bells or gongs of different tones were used. This 
audible code is sometimes replaced or supplemented by ocular means of 
signalling by electricity. Thus, on the Metropolitan Railway a moveable 
cardboard dise is turned by electricity behind a fixed card, in which a hole 

Miniature Semaphore. 
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is eut, so that only a portion of the moveable disc is seen at one time. On 
this moveable dise the words “train on line,’’ or “line clear,” are printed, 
and, as they appear at the hole, so a train is stopped or sent on to the 
block, a stroke being given on a bell at the same time, to attract the 
attention of the signalman. 

On the South-Eastern, South-Western, and other railways, a miniature 
‘‘ semaphore” is used, the arms of which are lowered by electricity by the 
signalmen in the signal-boxes on each side of that in which the miniature 
signal is fixed. The little semaphore is locked up in a mahogany and 
glass case, and it is very curious to see its tiny arms raised and depressed 
by an invisible power applied by men many miles off. On the South- 
Eastern Railway the miniature semaphore is used in addition to the 
audible code. Different means, in fact, are employed on different lines ; 
but they ail have for their objects, first, rendering a signal unmistakable, 
and secondly, simplicity. 

If our readers have followed the description of the block system, they 
will see that on its adoption the necessity for more than two semaphore 
signals disappeared. The line between any two signal-boxes either has a 
train on it or it has not. If there be no train on the line the signal 
is given, ‘‘ proceed ;”” but if there be a train, the signal is given, ‘‘ stop.” 
There are no half measures, such as a cautioning signal implies, and it is, 
therefore, wanted no longer. 

If the block system had been in efficient use on the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway, the Abergele accident would have been avoided. Assuming 
the block system, suppose that the signal-station at 2 is Abergele, and 
that 3 is Llandulas, 1 being the signal-station at Rhyl, and 4 being Colwyn. 





Scene of 
Rhyl. Abergele. 4 cident. Llandulas, Colwyn. 
< Home Ope % > 
1 A block. 2 B block. 38 C block. 4 


The scene of the accident is B block, between Abergele and Llandulas. 
The limited mail is traversing A block, and at the same time Llandulas 
station is occupied by a goods-train shunting trucks. When the mail is 
telegraphed from 1 as having passed the signals there, the signalman at 2 
(Abergele) would have had to ask permission from 8 (Llandulas) before he 
would have allowed the train to pass him. The station at 3 (Llandulas) 
being occupied by the goods-train, (even if the paraffin trucks had not then 
been pursuing their fatal path down hill towards Abergele,) the signalman 
at Llandulas would have replied, ‘‘ line blocked,” and the mail would have 
been delayed at Abergele until the B block between Abergele and Llandulas 
was signalled from the latter place as clear, Even with the block system 
the accident might have occurred with runaway trucks if they had broken 
away on C block, and, rushing past the signals at 3, encountered the mail 
on B block ; but such was not the case under consideration. The goods- 
engine was shunting the trucks at Llandulas station, which is situated 
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on B block—for a station is always considered to extend between the 
distant signals on each side of it. When the mail had passed Abergele 
there were two trains on one block, which would not have been allowed 
with the block system. 

It is perfectly true, no doubt, that contrivances like the block system, 
which depend at last on human care and capability, are liable at times, 
from this cause, to break down; and we have known accidents, like 
those at the Clayton and Blackheath Tunnels, and at Chapel le Frith, on 
the Midland Railway, and others, occur through the signalmen making 
a mistake in the message sent by electric telegraph. But these accidents 
prove nothing against the system : in some cases it was found that incom- 
petent signalmen were employed ; in others that they were overworked ; and 
the residue are to be attributed to that element of human fallibility which 
cannot be eliminated. The system is manifestly good that two trains on 
the same line of rails should not be within a certain distance of each other 
at any time ; and we cannot but think that railway directors incur a heavy 
responsibility, both to their shareholders, who have to pay for accidents, 
and to the public at large, by neglecting to employ the block system 
universally. The North-Western were almost, if not quite, the first to 
use the electric telegraph for signalling on their main line, and it is in use 
on portions of almost all the leading railways in the kingdom ; but from 
time to time we find (as on the Chester and Holyhead Railway), probably 
through a fatal and shortsighted parsimony, that the directors have thought 
some branch line likely to do well enough without it. 

The signalling by electricity is between signalman and signalman, and 
is only therefore in the nature of instruction how they are to exhibit 
tlieir ‘‘ semaphore” signals to the drivers of trains. The signalling to 
the drivers is simple enough for trains following each other on the same 
unbroken line of rails; but we have now to consider the complication 
introduced by junctions, where trains cross each other, and the difficulties 
inseparable from large stations, where the two or three main lines com- 
municate with numerous lines and sidings. 


Switches or Points in both Positions, 
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N.B.—The shaded lines denote the path along which a Train must necessarily 
travel, on account of the flanges of the wheels, 
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Most people know how one line of railway communicates with another 
by means of “ switches” or “ points,” an enlarged sketch of which we have 
given on the preceding page ; but in order to render what follows clear, we 
have subjoined plans, on a small scale, of an ordinary junction of two 
branch lines of rails with two main lines; in one plan the “switches” 
or “ points ” are set open for the trains to pass along the main line, and 
in the other plan they are open for the branch line, the signals which cor- 
respond with the position of the points being represented in both cases :— 


View of Signals as scen from a. 
Signals allowing Main Line Trains to pass, 


but stopping all Branch Line Trains. >—> 
Den ea. iy MAIN LINE. DOWN. 





























Points set for Main Line. 
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Points set for Branch Line, 


By inspection of the diagram of the junction, it is obvious that if, while 
a down-train is passing on to the branch line, an up-train should come 
along the main up-line, the down branch train must be cut in two. The 
signalling, therefore, at junctions, must be of the carefullest. The sema- 
phore signals for an ordinary junction like the one in the diagram would be, 
as shown enlarged on the next page, at the junction itself. In addition 
to these, there would also be what are called “ Distant Signals,”’ which 
are placed at a distance of from a quarter to half a mile from the junction 
in all three directions in which the lines of rails point. The ‘“ Distant 
Signals ’’ are worked by a wire or wire-rope from the signal-box, and their 
use is to inform the engine-driver of the position of the main signals 
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before he reaches them, and also, in the event of a train being delayed 
at a junction, to protect the rear of it from being run into. 




















MAIN |L/NE mens LINE 
S/GNALS S/GWALS 
rns rv 


N.B.—The dotted Lines show the Signals “Proceed” for a Main Line pown- 
Train, and a Branch Line up-Train. The figures over the Signal “fans” are the 
same in this, the two preceding, and one succeeding diagrams. 

As an almost invariable rule the normal state of junction 
signals is to be set at ‘ Danger” or “Stop,” so that no train may 
move past the junction signals until the semaphore arm correspond- 
ing to the line on which the train is, is lowered to ‘“ Procee( “4 
If the signalman through carelessness or ignorance were to so adjust 
his signals as to permit a branch ‘‘ down” and an “up” main line train 
to pass his box at one time, which adjustment would be thus: 450 334 
the accident would occur to which we alluded above. It 
therefore occurred to some ingenious minds that such a state , q 
of things might be rendered impossible by so arranging the levers, by 
which the semaphore arms are moved, that it should be out of the 
signalman’s power to give a combination of signals which, if obeyed, 
must produce a collision. 

In the same way an organ might be so constructed that it would be 
mechanically impossible for the player to put down notes which were noi 
in harmony one with another. With regard to the signals, this system is 
called the ‘‘locking”’ system; but we will refer to it hereafter as the 
‘“‘harmony”’ system, as being more expressive of the aim and intention 
of its inventors. The ‘‘harmony” system was soon still further im- 
proved by bringing the levers by which the ‘“ switches” are moved into 
communication in the signal-box with the levers by which the semaphore 
arms are moved, so that (1) the signals should be in harmony one with 
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another, and (2) that they should be in harmony with the switches, and 
(3) that the switches should be in harmony one with another. Thus if it 
were necessary for a branch down-train to pass the junction, it should be 
necessary, before the permissive signal could be given, for the “ switches ” 
to be moved which give access from the main down-line to the branch 
down-line ; and when the permissive signal is given, all the signals which, 
if lowered to “proceed,” might induce a collision, should be firmly 
locked at ‘‘ danger,” or ‘ stop.” 

To give an instance in the case of the junction depicted above. 
Suppose a main-line down-train and a branch up-train require to pass 
the junction at the same moment: the points being set fair for the main 
line, the signalman would be at once able to lower the semaphore corre- 
sponding to the main ‘‘down” line (No. 1). The act of doing this 
would Jock all the signals except that for the main up-line (No. 2). 
The po‘, 28 we have said, in their normal position being set fair for 
tle «w.~ une, No. 2 is also left free to move, and this with safety, 
becuu. the lowering it to ‘“ proceed’’ would not induce a collision. 
Our signalman has, however, to signal, not a main up-train, but a 
branch up-train. Before the driver of a branch up-train will approach 
the junction, No. 4 semaphore arm must be lowered to ‘“ proceed.” The 
signalman (who we will suppose is new to his work) pulls the lever to 
lower No. 4 arm; but he finds he cannot move it an inch. Thereupon 
he recollects his instructions, which are first to move the switches corre- 
sponding with No. 4 arm, and giving access from the branch up-line to 
the main up-line. When he has done this he finds No. 4 arm free, and 
the signals and switches assume the position depicted below. 

While the signals are in this position, all the other signals and all the 
switches are immovably locked in their places. 


142.344 View of Signals as seen from A. 


Signals allowing Main pown and Branch uP Trains to pass, but 
stopping Main up and Branch pown Trains. »—> 


MAIN LINE. DOWN. 
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Points corresponding Now 
with Signals, oN. 


The ‘‘harmony”’ system was in the first instance, we believe, used 
at junctions ; but it was quickly extended to the signals for large stations, 
where, instead of two lines joining two other lines, there are far more 
complicated problems. We have probably sufficiently described the gereral 
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principles of signalling to be able to proceed to give some idea of what 
has to be done in the working of a large metropolitan station ; and we 
think we cannot do better than recall a visit which we paid to Cannon 
Street station some months ago, with the impressions produced then on 
our minds, when we were not so well acquainted with the subject as we 
since have made ourselves. 

Before entering the Cannon Street station signal-box, a sketch of which 
is given below, and which is situated on an iron bridge over the lines 
of rails (five in number), which are themselves on the bridge over the 
Thames, we tried to make ourselves acquainted with the exterior aspect of 
affairs,-and generally with the nature of the work which had daily to be 
performed in the station. 
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N.B.—The sixteen Shaded Fans are the Up Signals, the eight White Fans 

are the Down Signals. 

There are five lines of way on the bridge, of which one is a siding for 
engines, two are up-lines for trains approaching, and two are down-lines 
for trains leaving the station. These latter four lines communicate by 
a multitude of cross roads with nine lines in the station, and there are 
about forty-five separate pairs of “points” or “switches.” Of the nine 
lines in the station only eight are used for passenger-trains, the ninth 
being set apart for empty carriages. These eight lines in the station 
communicate, with few exceptions, with each of the two up-lines and 
with each of the two down-lines: the necessity for this arrangement 
arises from the peculiar circumstances of Cannon Street station. Trains 
for the country start from Charing Cross, come to Cannon Street by one 
line, and leave it, stern first, by another, fresh engines being attached to 
the tail of each arriving train to take it away on its journey. The same, 
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mutatis mutandis, is the process with trains from the country. In con- 
sequence of this every platform is at once an arrival and departure platform, 
and has to communicate with both the up-lines and both the down. 

Looking at the signal-box externally, we find that it is about forty feet 
long and nine feet wide, that there are four signal-posts, on two of which 
there are eight semaphore arms, and on the other two only four, making in 
all twenty-four semaphore arms. The necessity for this large number arises 
from the fact that each of the eight passenger-lines in the station com- 
municates with two up-lines and one down-line. As each platform-line 
has its particular signal, this accounts for 3x 8=24 arms. The remaining 
down-line is devoted to the traffic to Charing Cross only, and communi- 
cates with four platforms ; this line is signalled by a post inside the station, 
the arms on which are worked from the signal-box. The sketch on the 
preceding page shows the signal-box and signals, as seen from the Surrey 
side of the river. 

In addition to the semaphore arms there are also a number of small 
semaphore and disc-signals fixed near the ground, and also worked from 
the signal-box: these instruct engine-drivers when they may enter or 
leave the sidings and go to the engine-depét on the Surrey side of the 
river. Altogether there are thirty-seven distinct signals worked from the 
signal-box, and all are constructed on the ‘‘ harmony” system, not only 
between themselves, but also with the forty-five pairs of points by which 
access is given to and from the eight lines of way in the station. 

We are told by our guide that during an ordinary working day 
about six hundred trains pass in and out of the station, but on Whit 
Monday as many as seven hundred and seventy-five trains were signalled. 
If we assume the average working day to be fifteen hours long—say from 
6.80 a.m. to 9.30 p.m.—the latter number would give the astonishing 
average of fifty trains per hour for the whole period. 

Having got these things into our head, and having dodged three or 
four trains, we prepare with our guide to climb a steep, sharp-edged, 
narrow, uncompromising iron ladder leading up to the signal-bridge. We 
remark on the ascent of the ladder as being a work of great discomfort, 
and are told that the engineer purposely made it trying to the uninitiated, 
so as to discourage all visitors to the signal-box. We think he has suc- 
ceeded even beyond his expectations. Arriving at the top, however, we 
pause on the signal-bridge to take a bird’s-eye view of the extraordinary 
cobweb of lines crossing each other in all directions, and also to receive 
a few words of caution from our guide. These are to the effect that we 
are to talk as little as possible in the signal-box, and to reserve any ques- 
tions which we cannot put in a whisper to our guide until we come out 
again. All the time we have been gathering these particulars of the 
exterior, trains have been whistling, steaming, and rushing about, and some 
of the semaphore arms have continually been working up and down. At 
one time we counted two trains coming in and two trains going out at the 
same moment, and the whole place conveyed an idea of extraordinary 
14—5 
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activity, though without any bustle. There is no shouting of men or 
waving of arms (except the semaphore arms) ; but the eyes of all who have 
to do with the trains wait on the signal-arms, and as they move up and 
down so trains come and go. 

There appears to be no end to the trains, and they twine about like 
long snakes as they pass from one line to another. The time of our visit 
was the busiest of an ordinary working day, and we were told that there 
were about fifty trains coming and going during the hour we were there. 

We now enter the signal-box. We find it a long, narrow room, with 
glass all round it, through which we get a clear view of the station and the 
ever-moving trains. All along one side of it, united in an iron frame, 
which is level with the floor, are the sixty-seven levers that work the points 
and signals. The first glance reminds one of an enormous beer-engine, 
such as publicans use to pump the beer from their cellars. The levers, 
which are about four feet high above the floor, are painted in the brightest 
eolours ; the black levers work the switches or points, the three yellow 
levers work three distant signals on the Surrey side of the river, the eight 
red levers the signals relating to one up-line, the eight red levers striped 
with black the signals of the other up-line, the eleven blue levers the signals 
for the two down-lines, and the five or-six white levers the disc-signals near 
the ground. All the levers are, moreover, distinguished by being numbered 
from one to sixty-seven consecutively, on brass plates attached to each. 

On the sides of the signal-levers we notice are painted certain 
numbers, quite apart from the distinguishing numbers of the levers ; on 
some levers there are two numbers, on others seven or eight, and the 
numbers seem to follow no order. We find that they refer to the 
levers which work points, and that in order that the signal-lever on which 
they are painted may be moved so as to lower the signal connected with 
it to “ proceed,” it is necessary that the point-levers which the numbers 
indicate should first be moved. We will give an example to illustrate 
our meaning further on. There are several electric telegraph apparatus 
and miniature electric semaphores, there is a large clock in the centre of 
the signal-box, there is a plan of the station with all the points distin- 
guished by numbers, there are desks for the two telegraph-clerks, a stove, 
a washing-place, lockers for flags and fog-signals, &c. 

So much for the still life of the signal-box, if such a term can be 
applied to such a place. Now for the inhabitants :—There are two grave, 
tall, broad-shouldered signalmen, and on the leader of these two devolve 
all the arrangements as to shunting engines and empty trains, and also as 
to the particular platform to which a train is to go, subject, of course, to 
the general regulations of the superintendent of the line. The two signal- 
men are ceaselessly but quietly walking up and down and moving some of 
the levers. There are two telegraph-clerks who sit watching the miniature 
electric semaphore arms like cats at a mousehole, and entering the hours 
and minutes of arrival and departure of every train in large books. 
Bells are constantly ringing in different tones and with different numbers 
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of strokes. When a bell is rung the telegraph clerk quietly observes, ‘‘ Up 
Greenwich,” “‘ Down North Kent,” or ‘“‘ Up Mail,” the signalmen pull a 
number of levers and through the windows we see these particular trains 
moving underneath us in different directions. Scarcely a word is spoken 
except by the telegraph-clerks, and there is an indescribable air of quiet 
work without a minute’s cessation, but there is a total absence of confusion, 
hurry, or bustle. 

Some of the trains have to cross from the westernmost line to the 
eastern side of the station, and, in order to do so, have to cross diagonally 
three or four lines of rails, and pass through as many as eight pairs of 
points. Ifa train were proceeding at the same time on any of these lines, 
the crossing train would to a certainty be cut in half, and if the points 
were not in their proper position the crossing train would run off the line. 
Here we see the beauty of the ‘“‘ harmony” system. Until this diagonal 
road is perfectly made by the eight pairs of points being properly adjusted, 
it is impossible for the signalman to give the signal permitting-an engine- 
driver to move along the diagonal road. When all is ready, the signal is 
given, and the fact of lowering the semaphore arm to give the signal locks 
all the other signals in their places at “ danger,” stopping all other traffic, 
and all the points in connection with the diagonal road are locked im- 
movably until the signal is once more raised to ‘‘ danger,” after the train 
has passed. We now see an example of the use of the numbers painted 
on the sides of the signal-levers. We watch, say No. 33 lever, painted 
red, which moves an up-signal. 


StenaL Lever, No 33. 
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It has painted on its side 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, 62, 63. Pre- 
sently the telegraph-clerk says ‘“‘ Down Greenwich.’”’ We see the signal- 
man go to the black point-levers Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 54, 55, 62, 
63, pull them over as a barmaid draws so many glasses of ale with a 
beer-engine, then he pulls over the signal-lever No. 33, and the train 
presently glides into the station. The levers above enumerated were the 
different notes which resulted in the harmony necessary to unloose No. 33. 
If one single point lever had been left untouched, the broad-shouldered 
signalmen might have broken their backs before the signal-lever No. 33 
could have been moved. The point-levers which have to be moved to 
unloose any particular signal-lever are known by heart by the signalmen, 
who in practice never, after the first few days, have occasion to look at 
the distinguishing numbers: but nothing depends on the accuracy of their 
memory; if they were to forget one of the necessary point-levers, they 
would discover the fact immediately by the signal-lever refusing to move, 
and the only result would be that the train, which may not move unless the 
signal is lowered to “‘ proceed,” would be delayed perhaps half a minute. 

There is a large cavity between the floor of the signal-box and the 
girders of the signal-bridge, which is occupied by the apparatus which 
produces this marvellous result of locking and unlocking. Our guide 
opened a trap-door, and below we saw rods and iron slides innumerable. 
It would be impossible in an article like this to describe the machinery : 
suffice it to say that the principle resembles that of a tumbler-lock, in 
which the key lifts a number of pieces of metal (called tumblers) just 
sufficiently to allow the bolt to be moved. The apparatus at Cannon 
Street contains upwards of 1,000 such tumblers, and thirty-two bolts or 
slides. The cost of it was between three and four thousand pounds, 
including the connection between the apparatus in the signal-box and the 
‘* points.” Irrespective of the safety insured by its use, the apparatus 
probably saves the Company more than a good rate of interest on the 
money in wages, as the work is concentrated by it in the hands of two 
signalmen, instead of being divided (under the old system of one man 
working only two or three pair of points) among perhaps eight or ten 
switchmen. 

The signalmen, we found, work eight hours at a time, there being 
three reliefs in twenty-four hours. The first two men begin work at 
6 a.m., and leave off at 2 p.m. The second men begin at 2 p.m., and 
leave off at 10 p.m., and the third relief then takes up the work till 6 a... 
The times for the different reliefs are altered periodically, so that each 
relief in its turn takes the night duty, which is the lightest in point of 
work. We asked whether the men were not fatigued after eight hours of 
such work, but were assured that such was by no means the case. The 
use of the apparatus relieves them of a great deal of responsibility ; the 
signalmen were proud of the position ; and there is a competition among 
the other signalmen employed by the Company to fill the post. 

We found that the block system was strictly enforced all over the 
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South-Eastern Railway, and that the length of the blocks, which in 
country districts may be six or eight miles, is, on the Charing Cross Rail- 
way, in some cases less than a quarter of a mile. Even with this short 
distance, which is rendered necessary by the extraordinary quantity of 
traffic, the system has been found to work most admirably. 

The ‘‘ harmony” or locking system is, we believe, in use at all London 
stations, and is enforced by the Board of Trade on all new lines; but 
the Board has no power to compel companies to adopt it, or the use of 
the block system, on any old railway. Although the State should inter- 
fere very cautiously in matters relating to traffic arrangements, there are 
cases in which the powers of the Board of Trade might be enlarged with 
benefit to the public and without any oppression to the railway companies. 
The public would gain in the additional security of travelling, and the com- 
panies would reap the benefit of immunity from accidents, which are most 
distressing, not only to the sufferers by them, but also to the staff of the 
railway, and are, moreover, of all proceedings the most ruinously costly. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a sketch of an important and com- 
plicated system. The necessity of compression on the part of the writer 
may possibly entail the necessity of careful study on the part of his 
readers. We trust, however, that the interest of a subject which touches 
so nearly the welfare of the millions who travel by railways, will justify 
such study. This paper will prove, at least, that our engineers use no 
slight amount of skill and forethought to prevent the occurrence of railway 
collisions. 
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4 
CHAPTER XX. 


A Moonuiegut DRIVE. 


Tue next day the storms had all cleared away, and the morning rose 
looking perfectly mild and innocent, as if it had never known bad weather 
or ill-temper, and was certainly not repentant. Nature is credited with 
many of the feelings of man, but no one ever suggested remorse as one 
of them, the most purely human of all passions. 

Tony had not been in so great a hurry to dispose of Lettice as his 
wife, who had taken it into her head that to get rid of the girl was to 
dispose of the proofs against them of smuggling ; but he fetched the little 
cart in which they were to go, and was ready to start early: the spoils 
of war were, however, being carried off by the coastguard, and he was 
kept in attendance on them, on what was to him most distasteful work, 
till long past mid-day. 

‘‘ They kips me like that to vex me, I really do believe,” said he, chafing 
angrily, with a cut at the shaggy Forest pony when at last he got away, 
with Lettice sitting by his side, as much oppressed by the responsibility of 
her father’s little bag as if it had been the whole regalia of England. 

She looked round for the last time on the desolate little settlement 
as they turned off across the moor, and thought how changed it all was 
to her since the day when first she came there. The same objects look so 
strangely different when every hill and bit of coast has a recollection 
attached to it ; and a sort of personal friendship exists with every little bay, 
and every bush and tree has, as it were, a memory hung round its neck, 
or an association which makes it interesting. 

It was a mild November day, and as they reached the forest country 
the autumn tints of the trees—which stretched far and wide—looked 
gorgeous under the long level rays of the sun, softened by a delicate blue 
haze. It was the more striking coming from the bare headlands and the 
evergreen pine-woods among which she had been living: the ehange of 
the seasons produces scarcely any change on the sea and the shore, or the 
sand-cliffs and the firs. It had been a very dry season, and the leaves 
had only just begun to fall, except where the yesterday’s storm had brought 
down a bright carpet of them here and there: the golden yellow of the 
maple and the elm, the more sober russet of the oak, and the rich 
fiery tawny reds and browns of the beech, all flamed out in the beautiful_ 
sunshine ; while the deep green of the hollies and yew with which the 
Forest is studded, made the colour still more striking. Some trees seem 
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to lose their lives so gaily, putting on their greatest pomp of beauty before 
they die, like the beech, while others part with their leaves one by one, 
greyly and sadly, like the ash. And yet there is a melancholy in all this 
brilliancy, in the perishable beauty which every breath of wind helps to 
destroy ; even the most cheerful sunshine in November has a certain sad 
look of a dying year. 

‘‘ The autumn’s pretty nigh at an end,’’ said Tony at last; “for all 
that flare and glare o’ them trees, they'll be stripped naked afore many 
days now. We was out o’ luck to be sure this time! and poor Caleb took 
like that when he might have cut away ’asy, if it hadn’t been along o’ yer 
father.” Tony was not troubled with fine feelings himself, and had no 
notion of giving poor Lettice pain, while she was wincing under the thought 
so that she could hardly sit still. ‘I did feel queesy and queery I did,” 
went on the imperturbable Tony, ‘‘ when Sally locked me in o’ that fashion, 
and the coastguard fund me like a bird in a cage; but ’twere all for the 
best ye see.—And maybe Caleb ’ll get off even now,” continued his 
affectionate brother with much calmness. ‘‘ He’s so lissom and so spry 
he may give ’em all the slip still, who knows? How they have a-kep’ us 
so late now as ’twill be very ill convenient for me to get home again.” 

Lettice did not answer, and they drove on across the wide heaths and 
forest-glades, by cross-cuts and byways apparently exceedingly well known 
to her conductor. 

They passed by troops of deer and droves of brown wild pigs, which 
were feasting up and down on the harvest of beech-mast and acorns, 
followed by a guardian: ‘‘ Gurth the swineherd”’ is not extinct in the 
Forest. Tony looked enviously from one to the other. ‘I’m sure I don’t 
know how I shall get me a livin’; the deer and the little porkers won’t 
serve, for I never could larn Sally to do for ’un, not as she should: the 
fair trade won't do now; and there I’m just left stranded like seaweed o’ 
last spring-tide.” 

They had reached a bare, rushy, boggy, broken bit of ground, covered 
with furze and heath, and with a number of old neglected gravel-pits with a 
good deal of water now lying at the bottom, where the hill broke off. The 
sun was just going down when they passed a little upland pool, with the 
wind chasing the tiny waves across it. It looked very wild and lonely : 
a plover flew by them with a faint ‘‘ peewit;’’ two or three lean mouse- 
coloured cows with deer-like heads, and almost as active as the deer them- 
selves, galloped out of the way. Lettice was struck with the solitary 
look of the place. Great bars of black cloud were coming up against the 
wind, urged on by some strong contrary current in the upper air; for 
whereas there was a brisk breeze and a rustling of leaves in the oppo- 
site direction, the long dark bands came solemnly up as if moved by a 
determined conscious will, as it were in the very teeth of the wind—which 
is always very striking. They spread gradually over the upper sky; a 
pale orange light streamed out between them, while the moon was rising, 
and shone brightly on the little tarn. 
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Suddenly, the black figure of a man, running at his utmost speed out 
of a little wood beyond, came out distinctly against the moonlit water, 
followed in a minute or two by another in hot pursuit. The distance 
grew less and less between them as they rushed on, stumbling among the 
hollows and ‘“‘ tumps”’ of the broken ground. 

‘* Look—oh, look !’’ cried Lettice. ‘‘ What’s the matter about that 
poor man ?” 

‘“‘ There, he’s down again, and he’ll be cotch: the more’s the pity,”’ 
answered Tony, whose sympathies were all against the side of justice, as a 
matter of principle ; and he drew up for a minute, and watched anxiously 
for the result. ‘The other t’other’s the more lissom o’ the two, I’m afraid, 
and first ’un ha’n’t got start enow. Nay, there, he’s up again, I do declare. 
Hoora! He’ll win away yet.” 

There was an imperious cry for assistance from the pursuer, who was 
near enough to catch sight of the cart ; but Tony did not stir. 

‘* Nay, thou'lt get nought out o’ me,” muttered he to himself. ‘T'll 
crawl into no thorns for thee. I don't know, and I don’t ho anything 
about the matter!’ And he turned towards the road, where the line of 
deep gravel-pits, edged with a fringe of red and orange beech brushwood, 
dipped down over the hill ; and into which the two figures now suddenly 
disappeared one after the other. 

““Oh, Tony, see you?” cried Lettice, eagerly. ‘‘ Where are they 
gone to, so sudden? They've fallen over the pits. Can’t ye help ’um ? 
Ain’t he one of our people, p’r'aps? Oh, go and see.” And she laid both 
hands earnestly on the reins and attempted to get out of the cart. 

“‘T’ve got into trouble once this month, and I won’t again not for 
nobody,” said Tony with an oath, pushing her hands away, and driving 
on most determinedly. There were angry cries for help in the distance, 
and a shrill whistle or two, but he turned a deaf ear to everything, and 
jolted on to the hard road. 

‘Don’t ye see there’s a waggon coming up as they can stop if they 
like ? And it’s no business o’ mine, and I won’t go near ’um; so there’s 
an end on’t,” he replied, doggedly, in answer to all Lettice’s entreaties, as 
he urged on the tired horse faster than before in the fast gathering twilight. 

Amyas was standing at the door of ‘‘ The Bugle,” looking anxiously 
out as the little cart drove up. ‘* Why, how late ye are! I was a’most 
afraid ye wouldn’t come to-night,” said he, going to fetch his horse out 
of the stable. 

Mr. Saul Saull received Tony and the girl with rather a glum counte- 
nance. ‘* We haven’t a heerd nought o’ yer father ? no, certainly. How 
should we hear?” he said, very shortly, in answer to Lettice’s inquiries. 
‘*A chap running away, was there? We don’t know nought o’ fellers 
running away here.” And he looked askance at a man—like a gauger in 
disguise—who came out of the house as they spoke, and turned up the road 
by which they had come, on hearing the whistle dimly in the distance. 

‘* We'd best be off, Lettice,” said her uncle, coming back hurriedly : 
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’tain’t well to be out so very late in these parts. Get in quick; you can’t 
do aught with such like things as these. You don’t know who it is you’ve 
seen that you should go for to make or to mar.” 

She was transferred to the other cart, and they drove on again. 

The clouds were beginning to disappear, and the moon was reigning 
triumphantly with a single star at her side, as they drove silently on along 
the bylanes and the cross-country tracks: sometimes shining behind a 
group of great trees on a knoll whose boughs and trunks stood out dark 
against the sky, and threw long shadows far down the hillside ; sometimes 
the light lying cold and still on the flat grass of the moonlit glades which 
opened before them, with a tracery of the lines of the branches across it. 

‘‘ Why, child, what a time it is since I saw thee; seems as ’twere an 
age like,” said Amyas, affectionately, when they had reached the high-road ; 
and she had inquired after every one at home. 

‘‘ Have ye seen young Walleott sin’ you have been away ?”’ added he, 
after a pause. 

“‘ On’y once, the day but one back,”’ answered Lettice, shyly, ‘as he 
came up with uncle Ned to the Puckspiece when the cutter and the coast- 
guard was after our people as had got in a cargo o’ run goods.” 

‘‘ Well,” answered her uncle inquiringly, when she paused, ‘and then ?”’ 

“T scarce spoke to him. Not that he knew it were father, but he were 
trying to lay hold of him, and were like to have done it too; but Caleb 
got him off safe from ’um all; and after that, when he came up to me, 
why Caleb were by, and I couldn’t not before him zs 

‘«‘ And who’s Caleb?” asked Amyas, who could hardly help smiling 
at this very lucid statement of the matter. 

‘* He were youngest brother to Tony, what yer saw brought me to ‘ The 
Bugle,’ and to Master Jesse Pilot and aunt Mary.”’ 

‘Yes, but what were he to my little Lettie? that’s what I wanted to 
know,” said her uncle, tenderly. 

But Lettice did not answer, and they drove on : the great silent shadows 
of the trees crossing the road and the broad open spaces, and their own 
shadow moving along, now beside them, now in front, as the road turned 
and wound about, with a curious sort of living motion almost uncanny in 
its pertinacity. 

‘Oh, uncle Amyas,”’ she burst out presently, sobbing as she spoke, 
‘why is it things allays goes so contrairy like when one can’t like ’um 
again, and it’s all so cross, and don’t fit, as *twere? There—there’s that 
there moon and star: a week ago and they seemed a-coming together so 
nice, hurrying up so fast for to meet, and now to-night’there she’s hurry- 
ing away just as much the t’other way.” 

They had left the woodland and had reached a wide, open common, 
over which shone the great broad moon: it glinted on the wet heath 
pools and the puddles left by the yesterday’s rain, and traced out the line 
of road, which stretched distinctly before them, white against the dark 
heath, winding up and down. 
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‘ Look, Lettie,” said Amyas, pointing to it with his whip; “it goes 
in and out, and there’s toilsome hills, and lower down comes the ford, 
what’s sometimes very deep waters ; and we only see a bit o’ it at a time, 
and must just only travel on upo’ that, ruts and all, as we have before us ; 
but it goes on home all the same, we know.” 

«‘ Yes, uncle Amyas,” answered she, meekly, but with a dissatisfied 
sadness in her tone. 

He looked down at her, for his quick ear caught her expression of 
doubt, and even in the moonlight he could see her troubled little face. 
‘‘ But you think as I can’t understand what it is as you're feeling now ?”’ 
he said. 

‘‘ Why, you're old, uncle Amyas,”’ answered she, gently, ‘‘ and never 
knowed, most like, what ’twere about loving folk, ye know.” 

He smiled a little bitterly at the hoar antiquity implied in this esti- 
mate of his forty-four years. ‘No, I’m not old,” he said, slowly, 
‘‘ though I seem so to thee ; and if I were, I have been young and had 
the heartache. ’Tis queer, too, how the young ones thinks theirn’s a quite 
new smart, as no one in this weary world has ever a had before. I’vea 
been through that bitter river,” he went on musing. ‘To me it seems 
like yesterday, and I know what ’tis. I half broke my heart for one as 
threw me off, and took to another man as were a better one, she thought. 
And I’ve a lived to be glad, Lettie—and that’s worse nor being sorry— 
not only to have lost her, but to know as she I fancied never was at all, 
but only just as “twere in my own thought. So ye see we've had 
neighbour’s fare, you and me,” he ended with a sad smile, ‘‘and I can 
feel for ye too, little one.” 

The girl looked up anxiously into his face, worn and sad, with the fixed 
lost look of one gazing into the past. With his extreme reserve, she 
knew the effort which such a confidence must have cost him, and she was 
very grateful, though her heart went on saying, ‘‘ But it ain’t happened soa 
bit with me, like what he says.’’ She pressed affectionately up to his side, 
but they neither of them spoke again. The lights in the distant cottages 
shone out like stars far over the wild heaths, and they looked in at the 
unshuttered casements as they passed one quiet little home after another, 
and could see the firelight shimmering and glimmering fitfully on the 
whitewashed ceiling, or the one candle shining here on a young mother’s 
face as she held her baby closely to her and rocked it to sleep; or on 
an old, worn, bent figure stooping over the low fire, full of years and 
rheumatism,—and there seemed as if whole stories of lives Were told by 
that single glimpse as the cart drove on,—so much in such a little space. 

At length, having crossed the ford and passed the “dark lane” and 
the avenue, they reached their own door at the Woodhouse, where Mrs. 
Wynyate appeared with a light in her hand, shading her eyes as she 
looked out from the porch, while Job stood at the wicket with a halter 
over his shoulders, as if he were taking himself up from grass. 

‘* Whatever have a kep’ ye this long fur while?” said Mrs. Wynyate. 
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“And how about Norion?” asked Job. ‘We couldn’t make out 
naught from the doctor’s letter. Have he got away from them revenue 
folk ? and where were it you’ve a been ? and who’s took ?” 

‘¢Take the girl in and warm her, and give her summat t’ eat, mother, 
first,” observed Amyas, as he looked at Lettice’s white face, ‘afore ye 
ask her all them questions. ‘‘ What, ain’t there a spunk of fire?” he 
added, as they came into the cold, comfortless, dark ‘ hall-place.” 

“I never lights the grate till mid November, as well you knows, 
Amyas; and this ain’t but the first days,” said his mother, with great 
decision. She regulated her fires by the almanac, not by the cold or the 
feelings of her friends. ‘‘ But there’s a bit in the kitchen anyhow.” And 
she led the way in. 

The girl was looking curiously round at her old haunts, when Job 
returned from taking the horse. 

‘‘ Weren't there a letter for Lettie came one day after she were 
gone?” said he. She turned eagerly to search for it when she heard 
what he said; but no letter could be found. 

“I saw a wisp o’ summat, hitched up on the mantle ’twere,” said 
Nancy, the ‘‘ dunch,” when she was appealed to; ‘and we was short 
one day o’ paper for to light the fire. No; I nivir give a thought as 
"twere aught as sinnified when I took he.” 

‘“«’Twere on’y from Ned,” said Job, in a consoling tone, as the poor 
girl’s face fell and she looked as if she were going to burst out crying. 

‘‘ But, uncle Job, he might ha’ writ about something, ye know. Oh, 
whatever could it have been ?”’ she repeated to herself; ‘‘ what were in 
it I wonder ? how can I find what it were he meant to say ?” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
‘¢SInGLE MISFORTUNES NEVER COME ALONE.” 


Aut things seemed to fall again for Lettice into the old ruts, and all 
was so strangely the same, and yet her feeling so different, that she some- 
times pinched herself to know if she were indeed herself. In one sense 
her grandmother’s incessant complaints and lectures scemed to fall 
unnoticed on her preoccupied mind, in which she almost unconsciously 
went on living over again the existence of the last few months ; but, on the 
the other hand, she missed the pleasant solitude of the past when she 
could think*out her own thoughts uninterruptedly. 

The weather had entirely broken up, and the wind and rain moaned 
ceaselessly among the great trees, bringing down the leaves in showers, 
and beating against the window-panes. The world looked very sad and 
dreary. She seemed to herself to have left her girlhood somewhere 
behind her, and to have subsided into a grey middle age, wherein she 
walked up and down and wondered at her own deadness. 

While Job wondered what had become of Norton, and ‘what abcut 
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Ned,” with praiseworthy perseverance every morning regularly at the 
same hour and in the same words, she added a sort of postscript in 
her own mind in favour of Everhard and: Caleb, and the whole tribe of 
Edneys. But neither of them got any answer to their inquiries. 

“‘T hold as Norton ’ud get away: he were ever a wisome chap, even 
from a little lad, he were,” he generally ended. 

News was long in reaching the secluded Woodhouse, but at length 
Job came in one day as much excited as was possible to his philosophic 
tone of mind. 

‘‘ What d’ye think’s up now? they’ve a took up Norton Lisle at last! 
and who d’ye think’s done it ? Why, Ned! Seems he was following arter 
him day and night after that time at the Puckspiece Lettie were telling on, 
and never so much as knew who ’twas he were after. (All them stories along 
o’ Red Jack had pretty nigh died out for they young things this long fur 
time.) And so it came to pass as Ned got upon his track not far from the 
old ‘Bugle.’ I dessay he were biding along o’ that Saul Saull; he were 
ever a rare ‘un for hiding and helping them o’ the fair trade. And Norton 
ran, and Ned ran, ever so fur, and Ned were fleeter o’ foot nor the t’other. 
It wouldn’t ha’ been so ten year back, I know that : Norton were a trimming 
smart young fella ; but we don’t grow no younger,—not most of us,’”’ said 
Job, plaintively, but prudently qualifying this general admission. 

‘¢Oh, uncle Amyas,”’ cried Lettice, breathlessly, “‘sure it were them 
two as we saw running near the King’s Bottom pool. We telled ye, you 
know, when we got up to ‘ The Bugle.’”’ 

“‘ But what about the catching, Job?” said Mrs. Wynyate, coming up 
behind. 

‘‘ Why, Ned had his hand just upo’ the other’s collar, as one may 
say ; when Norton, not for to be took, he turned short off, and le’p 
straight into the gravel-pits as was nigh, thinking to save hisself by the 
water, and he’d chance it anyways. And Ned wouldn’t be baulked like 
that, and jumped too; and there he come right atop o’ the other, and 
broke his leg wi’ the shock, the water being so shalla’; and Ned hadn't 
not a stroke o’ harm. ‘I’ve a had ye in my grip before, my man; but 
I’ve got ye fast now,’ says he, quite satisfied. And the other looks up 
and says, so bitter, ‘Ye’ve a done a shrewd turn to yer sister’s husband 
and yer niece’s father, Ned Wynyate ; that’s what ye have. My blood be 
upo’ yer head now that I’m took; and ye shall rue it to yer dying day.’ 
For the other gauger come up just then, and he says Ned did look 
uncommon took aback when he found out who ’twere, and so red i’ the 
face and so crass as nobody mightn’t speak to him scarce, after they 
got away Norton out o’ the pit.” 

“ And what will they have done with poor father after that?” said 
Lettice, with much anxiety. ‘‘ They can’t take him to gaol, and him 
with his leg broke like that, surely ?” 

‘* They'll put him away into the prison hospital for to get well afore 
they tries him, they says ; but that'll be all.” 
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“*Twere an ugly trick by one’s own kinsman. I could wish as Ned 
hadn’t a done it,” said Mrs. Wynyate, in her outspoken way about friend 
and foe. 

‘Poor Ned! I’m sure he must be sorry enough by now,” sighed 
Amyas. 

‘‘ He were ever so anxious for to get forrard i’ the world,” moralized 
Job; ‘and he says, says he, ‘I wants to do summat altogether out o’ 
the common way like ;’ and there now he have been and gone and took 
and done it. Them as is quiet, and bides at home, don’t get into such 
scrapes,” he concluded, with much dignity. 

‘Uncle Amyas, won’t you take me to Mapleford to see father ?”’ cried 
Lettice, tearfully. 

‘Yes, child, and welcome,” answered he. ‘They'll not let thee bide 
wi’ him ; but sure ‘twill be a comfort to him to see thy face in that sad 
place. And cousin Susan maybe ‘ll take us in for a bit. ’Tis a sore 
time sin’ I’ve been near the old place, and I don’t say I shall be glad to 
see it again,” he muttered to himself. 

They saw and heard nothing of Ned, although the whole Forest rang 
with his successful capture of the redoubted Red Jack. He was by no 
means thin-skinned ; but it galled him to be everywhere congratulated on 
his ‘“ unflinching sense of duty,’ and the ironical compliments of the very 
revenue Officers themselves upon his ‘ public-spirited conduct”’ towards 
his own family were not exactly the sort of renown which he desired. 

‘* How were I to know the man as I hadn’t seen since I were a child?” 
he repeated, passionately. ‘And as if I were to blame, him coming 
across my duty like that.” 

Amyas’s bad time seemed now to have reached a crisis. 

‘“ There’s a letter from them lawyers saying Wallcott’s agoing to fore- 
close and take possession ; that he won’t give a day’s more time,”’ said he, 
moodily, one morning soon after to the rest. 

‘‘ Well, I’m sure I thought yon young chap would ha’ seen to it, and 
kep’ off his father ; he promised so fair,” broke out Job, earnestly. 

‘‘ There ain’t much rest to be found for them as puts their trust in 
man,” observed Mrs. Wynyate, severely. ‘I never thought much o’ that 
young Wallcott, or what ye could any way find to see in him, with his 
hair like a wisp o’ hay for colour, and so wishy-washy too after pleasuring 
and pastimes as a man ought to be ashamed o’ wasting his time so,” she 
added, indignantly, looking with a frown at Lettice, who turned away with 
a flush upon her face. 

‘‘ Why don’t I hear from him? Why don’t he send a word or a 
sign ?”’ moaned the poor girl to herself, as she went out into the wood-yard, 
nominally to search for the produce of a wandering laying hen. ‘“ I couldn’t 
do other than I did that time at the Puckspiece, sure he must know that, 
and he all one as if he had my father’s blood upon his hands as it were— 
he must know that,” she repeated to herself again and again, as she went 
up and down in the bitter wind. The gusts were bringing down the leaves 
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by thousands, and blowing them before her in a wild dance, and-all the 
gorgeous colouring which had so lighted up the world a few days before 
had now been swept away by the ruthless weather. ‘He should write,” 
she went on, “if it were only to say as there’s an end o’ it all with me ; 
*twould be no wonder wi’ this hanging over father’s head I’m sure, on’y 
what must most like be ; but he should make Ned write or something. 
How shall I iver live on like this, wi’out knowing a bit what he’s thinking 
of or doing ; and he can’t but tell now what’s going on here, with his father 
putting in for the mortgage ?” 

As she came back into the house she met Amyas and Job in con- 
sultation. 

‘We'll just have to go over to Mapleford to-morrow, Lettie,” said 
her uncle. ‘‘I must see the lawyers along o’ all this mess, and we 
ought to look us out a counsellor for to defend yer father upo’ his trial 
when it comes.” 

“‘ What I want to know is this here,’ observed Job, with his most 
solemn nod of the head. ‘If we hires a lawyer to defend we, who bees 
to pay he ? that’s what I’m axing Amyas, I am.” 

‘I’m not going to throw good money after bad fighting the mortgage, 
if ye mean that,” replied his brother; ‘‘ but Norton mustn't be left without 
help like ; we’d cut some trees, only I don’t know what’s ourn and what 
ain’t now. But we'll sell a cow, or make any shift sooner nor that.” 

‘“‘Father’s got some money—enough for that anyhow, wi’out robbing 
you, uncle Amyas,” cried Lettice eagerly with a blush, feeling secretly 
for the little bag, from which she never parted company. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
In THE AISLE OF MAPLEFORD MINSTER. 


«So you're pegging away again,” said the old blind man as he assisted 
at the departure. ‘‘’Tis a terrible big traveller as you’ve a got to be, Lettice ; 
better nor. fifty mile they says you’ve a bin already, and here ye are 
gadding off again !”’ 

“It ain’t gadding, Dannel,” replied she sadly—* on’y to see poor 
father in prison.” 

“And out o’ sight the best place he could be in too,” muttered 
he, ‘‘ where he can’t a do hurt to nobody ; that’s my way o’ thinking.”’ 

‘‘ You'll have a jobbet to get in dry to Mapleford to-day,” observed Job, 
dismally. ‘‘ "Twill be shower off, shower on, till night, I take it.” 

‘¢ We shan’t mind—shall us, Lettice? It won’t hurt if the weather 
is a little lippy,” said Amyas with a smile, wrapping a horse-cloth round 
her as they drove away. ‘‘I mustn’t lose time seeking for some place for 
us all to bide in, and I’m hoping something might turn up where we’re 
going, though cousin Susan’s a give up the tanyard.” 

He spoke so much more cheerfully than usual, that Lettice looked 
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round surprised. In truth, the pain of suspense had been more difficult 
for him to bear than even the misfortune of leaving the home to which he 
once clung so fondly; to sit and wait for the knife to fall, without any 
power of averting it, had taken the pleasure out of every act and every 
feeling of possession now for so many years, that it was more a relief from 
a burden than as a loss that the blow fell at last. 

A shining island of light, where the sun broke through the clouds, lit 
up the high “lawns” (a “lawn” is only unploughed pasture-land) and 
the steep chalk landslips showing white against the round grassy downs, 
as they came in sight of Mapleford, sitting in its low valley. Among the 
flat water meadows which followed the line of the river, and were of a 
brilliant green even so late in the year, here and there a tall poplar stood 
out like a spire among the great round-headed elms scattered in the hedge- 
rows : grey-blues, blue-greens, the harmony of the colouring was extreme. 
And in the midst ‘stood the stately old Minster, every part of it, from its 
grey stone tower to its round-headed windows, with their toothed mouldings 
and mighty buttresses, giving a feeling of its hoar antiquity. 

Not far from the Cathedral, on the hillside, stood five little square red 
boxes, slated to a point, exactly alike. 

‘‘ There, them’s what my uncle built just afore he died ; and Susan gets 
a good rent for ’um too,” said Amyas, pointing to them with some pride. 

There are many ways in which Mr. Darwin’s “ struggle for life’’ is 
carried on ; and in many things the meanest, shabbiest, and cheapest win 
the day. In architecture they are, certainly at present, the most successful. 
Given the smallest quantity of material to cover a certain space—result, 
ved boxes. One has a very keen sense that civilization is by no means 
all gain, as one looks at the productions of the ages of barbarism, and 
compares them with those of our own “ enlightened time.” 

They crossed the river by a high stone bridge almost as ancient as the 
Minster; but Mapleford was older than its bridge, as was marked by its 
name.’ The town brought together on the “ ford” of the “ Ox” must 
have existed before that on the ‘‘ bridge’’ of the ‘‘ Cam.” 

As they drove up the narrow, steep street, Lettice, who had never 
seen anything more gorgeous than the village shop, was amazed at the 
magnificence before her. 

*‘ Look, uncle, at all them beautiful things hanging up there! Why, 
what will they do wi’ all those yards upo’ yards ?”’ 

‘* Well, it do look as if there was napery and drapery enough fur to 
last the county till doomsday,” answered he, smiling. 

** And the picturs! Isn’t it wonderful to see the folk all pass by and 
niver so much as stop to look in; surely, surely But I shouldn’t love to 
be shut in with walls o’ this fashion, and nought but a tiddy bit o’ blue 
sky right atop o’ one’s head. I hope uncle Amyas won't want to live 
here,” she said sorrowfully to herself. 

When they drove up to Mrs. Susan’s door, her welcome was of the 
coldest. 
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‘‘ Yes, I can put up yer and Lettie, I dessay, for a day, or maybe two, 
while you’re looking out,” said she ; ‘‘ but it’s a very trouble thing for 
one’s belongings to be took up like that Norton ; so ill-convenient, as one 
may say, for to have one’s first-cousin’s husband maybe hanged or trans- 
ported. One has no credit of one’s kindred so.” 

Poor Lettice winced, coloured, grew pale, and turned away with the 
tears in her eyes. 

“‘ Nay, cousin,” said Amyas, in a vexed tone, ‘‘it won’t come to so 
bad as that. And you needn’t fear for your good name; you that has 
married out on it all, and don’t belong, nor nothing. Ye’'ll try sure and 
have respect before her father’s child,” he whispered anxiously. 

‘‘ Law,” said that lady, ‘‘if I didn’t clean forget all about her! ’Tis 
so long sin’ I’ve a seen any o’ ye, that it stands to reason I can't mind 
how one and another is jined together.” 

‘‘ Well, I must go and see about the lawyer for Norton, and the 
permit for the girl to see him, and a deal more, let alone my own busi- 
ness,” said Amyas, in a hurry to get away. 

‘** Can’t I go with ye, uncle?” said Lettice, anxiously catching at any 
opening which might save her from being left with her dreaded cousin. 

‘“‘ Yer might just go into the Minster, child, if ye like. I mind how 
oft I used to get into trouble wi’ my uncle, looking in at the music. 
"Tis nigh the hour o’ arternoon service, and ‘twill serve to while away the 
time. I shan’t be back this ever so long. Ye can find yer own way home 
by yourself, I'll be bound.” And he left her in the Close. All was so 
silent there that when the shouts of two passing boys were echoed back 
from the walls of the Cathedral, Lettice could not help wondering at their 
wickedness: the only sound came from the jackdaws wheeling round the 
tower, and the rooks cawing in the lofty elms, which yet looked dwarfed 
by the size of the enormous pile. 

She opened the little wicket in the south door, and entered under the 
mighty old round grey arches. Many a king and bishop and great chief 
slept under their quiet aisles; and though Lettice was unconscious even 
that they ever had existed, there was a sort of solemn rest in the place 
which soothed and quieted her. The organ was pealing under the 
majestic vault, poised as it were in the air, arch upon arch rising high up 
into the heavens. It seemed a strange creation to have been reared by 
petty creatures like herself, men who “looked like flies,” she said to herself 
as she looked up and saw a man performing some little work of reparation 
somewhere up in the skies. 

The disproportion between the work and the worker is nowhere so 
great. In all buildings raised by man for his own use there ‘is a plain 
serving of a visible end; but the purely impersonal character of the 
thought of these nameless architects who built for the glory of God alone, 
the lavish pouring out of all man’s best gifts for what was thought to be 
His service, is a very grand and touching testimony to the intenseness of 
the belief in the unseen in those days, which we have not gained by losing. 
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Two old deaf women and a blind man were the paid audience and 
spectators of the grand choral service sounding to those otherwise empty 
walls ; the sole enjoyers of that great poem written in stone. 

She sat down on a bench in a quiet corner, while the music seemed to 
wrap and whirl her up into a new heaven of sound. It is like a sixth sense, 
that understanding of what music has to tell,—to perceive the whole 
world of images and sensations into which it alone opens the door. ‘ Le 
réqne du son commence ow celui de la parole finit,” says Lamartine. Pre- 
sently came the prayers in what the intoning made appear to her a strange 
language ; but the intention comforted her even when she could not follow 
the words, and the closing ‘‘Amens ” seemed to her like voices from heaven 
answering. A long ray of light came through a western window. ‘Seems 
as if the angels must come up and down that way into the church,” 
thought she to herself. She could see, where she sat, into one of the 
transepts, full of monuments, statues, and busts, which looked strangely 
eerie as the evening light faded gradually away. All sorts of curious 
fancies passed through her head, born of the music. ‘‘ I wonder whether 
them dead people steps down at night off of their tombstones into the 
church, and meets together to speak, p’r’aps, 0’ what they done aforetime 
in their lives ?”’ thought she. 

It was a stranger company if they did than she could understand— 
kings and pious men, light ladies and bishops, holy nuns, soldiers, 
abbesses, and statesmen mingled together in wonderful confusion. 

There was one bust which she fixed upon as like the idea of her dead 
mother, whose presence seemed almost to hover over her. It is strange 
how there is something so sacred in the very name of a mother that, even 
where the person has been very indifferent and careless, or even harsh, 
the relation still remains as a holy memory, as in Lettice’s case, and the 
child, if the loss has been in infancy, so as to throw the halo of time 
and mystery over it, worships the idea as a sort of guardian angel, to the 
wronging often of those living and loving far more. 

She was sitting at the foot of one of the enormous stone masses of 
clustered columns, which looked almost as large as a house in itself, and 
she gazed up into the mighty labyrinth of arches and roofs above her 
head. Each part in a Gothic structure seems to grow out of each by 
a natural and ever-varying sequence, there is something so living in it ; 
while a Palladian or Italian building obtains height by simply piling a 
repetition of column and architrave and niche one upon the other again 
and again,—a far more awkward and inartificial manner of accomplishing 
it. When the storm of solemn sound thrilling through the aisles came to 
a stop, the dead stillness seemed to have a charm for her which was 
almost a music in itself. She woke up from the sort of trance into which 
it had thrown her, and, as she got up timidly to go out after the choristers, 
she saw Everhard standing watching her a little way off from behind a 
grim grating. She was not surprised ; somehow, she felt as if all good 
and true things must be born of that glorious gift of sound. 
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“Lettice,”’ said he, impatiently, ‘I saw you passing with your uncle 
towards the Close, a long way off, and followed after, but the choir door 
was shut in my face before I could get in; and there I have been trying 
all this while to make you turn, and you never so much as stirred, sitting 
there looking-so calm and quiet, and I chafing outside. What are you 
doing here ?”’ he went on, in an aggrieved tone. 

‘«« We came part for to see my father, if so be I could,” said she, sadly. 
‘* He’s been took, ye know, and has broke his leg, and-——”’ 

‘* Yes, I know,” he answered, hurriedly ; and then, anxious to get her 
off the line of thought which the subject led to, ‘A wonderful bad time 
we had in the Channel t’other night, you may depend on’t.” 

“You got all safe back?” said she, with a little emphasis on the 
‘‘all,” which he understood, and looked at her, suspiciously, not liking 
the Caleb topic much better than the last. He made a third attempt. 

“Your uncle’s come about the mortgage, I suppose? .I wrote you 
word how. that I thought to have stopped all about it with my father, and 
that he'd promised the matter should lay by,” he went on, drawing her 
arm within his, and hurrying on with her, he did not care where, up into 
the transept. 

‘Oh, that was the letter as was lost,’ she thought to herself, but she 
did not speak. 

‘TI only heard about what he'd done yesterday, and came up here 
directly, and flung it at him that he’d broke his word with me ; and I’m 
not bound any longer to wait, as I promised. Come. off with me some- 
where, and let us be married quick. Why should we wait any longer 
like this? Once it were done, they'd all be quiet enough, and satisfied, 
you'd soon see.” 

There are no such decided measures taken as by a somewhat undecided 
man—partly perhaps because he is governed by impulse, and partly 
because he is very much afraid of being governed by any one else. 

“But I can’t leave ’um all that way; and yer father’s quite right, 
maybe, not to let ye take up with my father’s child,” said the poor girl, 
looking up anxiously at him through her gathering tears. ‘‘ We mustn’t 
go agin him as is, after all, thinking for your good ; and, maybe, if we 
wait. patient he may come round after a bit, as ye said; but the other 
thing we never can undo.” 

‘“‘ You don’t care for me, Lettie,” he said, flinging away her hand, but 
taking it again directly : ‘‘ you care for some one else ; you throw me over 
when ye are out of sight. Why did’ ye never answer my letter which 
I wrote to the Woodhouse so long ago ?’’ he went on, vehemently. ‘I’ve 
been true to you; I’ve quarrelled with my father about it all, so that 
I've scarce been near home all these months, and there you've been 
forgetting me with strange new people and things. What was that Caleb 
to you, or you to him, when you were troth-plighted to me ?” he said, 
working himself up into a state of wrathful indignation, with a sort of 
dim sense that to declare himself wronged, although he could not exactly 
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tell how, gave him a kind of power over her, and kept off the thought 
of the way in which they had last met, and the reason she had to 
complain of his attack upon her father. 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing ; he weren’t nothing to me, and never were ; how 
could I ever think o’ he? I couldn’t help it if he cared for me,” cried 
Lettice, timidly. 

‘* Well, then, what reason can there be why you shouldn’t give consent 
to marry ?” 

‘** How can I leave uncle Amyas, as has been so good to me, in his 
trouble ?”’ said the poor girl. ‘And you know we mustn’t do what can’t 
be done openly before God and man.” 

‘“‘You’d be doing him most good by marrying me, Lettice ; you must 
see that. “Twould settle a heap o’ things, about money and mortgages 
and all.” 

‘¢ And then my father? I must see my father ; and till it’s all settled, 
what’s to happen about him ?”’ said she, with a shiver: ‘‘ how can I think 
o’ marrying, or giving in marriage ? and you know there’s things hanging 
over us there that you mayn’t maybe wish it yerself then.” 

Everhard winced, but he recovered himself. By this time he was 
hotly in earnest, on horseback on his new thought. The very strength of 
the passion into which he had worked himself, and the opposition, which 
he did not expect from her, goaded him on, perhaps farther than he would 
have gone in cold blood. 

**T don’t care about your father; it isn’t him I want to marry; it’s 
you, and you know it. And, Lettice, just see here : it’s me as wants now 
to make all straight for yer uncle, and planning all sorts of sacrifices for 
you, and you won’t move an inch for me. Let us alone,” he said, turning 
angrily to the beadle—who, regardless of delicate perplexities, was driving 
them remorselessly before him out at the door. ‘‘ There’s a shilling for 
you to leave us quiet,” he went on, remembering there was no other form 
of words understood by that functionary. 

‘Oh, mother!” cried poor Lettice, as they passed and repassed under 
the marble bust round which she had chosen to hang her longing desire for 
a mother, “‘ what ever shall I do? won’t you help me and tell him it ain’t 
right, and we mustn’t do it?” 

‘«‘ You must turn out if ye don’t want to see the moniments. There’s 
St. Swithin’s, what brings the rain, or, maybe, the bit o’ a skull and the 
plait o’ red hair o’ a Saxon lady as were found in an oak coffin three feet 
six inches below the stone floor when ”? pursued the inexorable beadle, 
returning upon them. “It’s tea-time,” he explained, as they turned a 
deaf ear to this delightful offer. ‘I can’t wait no longer, unless so be it 
were to 4 

Everhard would have compounded for the sight of any amount of 
scalps of any colour, but Lettice walked rapidly away down the nave, and 
in a few minutes they were once more in the open air. 

He did not cease his urging, as he kept close by her side; but her 
15—2 
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gentleness had no touch of weakness in it ; she had by this time made up 
her mind what was right, and as Mary had once said of her, nothing then 
would turn her—she “was like a little rock.’’ As they crossed by the 
corner of the Close they came upon Amyas, who was coming back to 
fetch her. 

‘‘ Leave her alone, young man,” said he, gravely. ‘‘ What is it you 
want her to do, as you should urge a lone girl like that?” and he took his 
niece’s arm within his own almost angrily. 

‘“‘He’s been doing all he could wi’ his father for us, uncle Amyas,” 
whispered Lettice anxiously, as Everhard still kept close alongside them. 

‘* He’ve no business with it, any way : let him go his way, and leave us 
to follow ourn. It ain’t real love of you, but love of hisself, if he drives 
and strives wi’ a woman like that. What is it, Lettice, as he wants you 
to do so sorely ?” 

But neither of them gave any answer. ‘You'd speak fast enough 
rvoth on ye if ’twere anything to be proud on,’’ said Amyas bitterly. 

‘*You always turn it against me, whatever it is I do,” answered 
Everhard indignantly. ‘I’m not ashamed one bit of what I wanted: I 
asked her to marry me out o’ hand, and have done with it. You'd soon 

-all be content enough once it were finished and settled.” 

‘‘ Has yer father took back his word any more since that day I heard 
him swear he’d see you ruined first ?” 

Everhard was silent. 

‘Have ye even got a blessed sixpence you can call yer own for to 
nourish her, or a home to shelter her in, as isn't his’n ?” 

“ Russell’s very angry at me being out so much; he’s just said I 
sha’n’t stop in the office any longer,’’ blurted out Everhard, incautiously ; 
‘* but I'll find something else to do.” 

“There!” said Amyas, walking on faster as he spoke, and drawing 
Lettice with him. In his dislike for the young man, he was as unjust 
to the love which was, after all, making him risk everything for her, as 
Everhard was to him. ‘You and yours has got the Woodhouse, and 
a’most everything belonging to us. If ye want my ewe lamb, as is pretty 
nigh all as is left me, you come wi’ yer father's consent i’ yer hand like 
a man, fair and open afore the world—that’s what I have to say to ye, 
Everhard Wallcott, and then we'll see!’ They had reached the busy 
street ; the young man caught one glimpse of the little gentle face looking 
sadly and regretfully back, and then they parted. 
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Military Administration. 
8 


In an article which was published in this Magazine a few months ago, we 
dealt, at some length, with two subjects closely connected with Army 
Reform, which may be described as the question of the private soldier, and 
the question of the officer. We endeavoured in that article to show how 
our army might be raised, and how it might be officered, with increased 
efficiency, and at a diminished expense. The subject which we propose to 
deal with to-day is, perhaps, less attractive than those which we have pre- 
viously considered, but it is the most important and the most difficult 
of the many important and difficult subjects connected with Army Reform. 

If the sole object of Army Administration was to secure a good and 
efficient army, the solution of the problem would be comparatively simple. 
Find out the ablest possible man ; give him a carte blanche to deal with 


the subject in his own way; and, if the selection were a happy one, tho: 


end would probably be attained. But, though the organization of an 
eilicient army is one of the conditions of a good Military Administration, 
there is another condition which, in a Constitutional Monarchy, must not bo 
forgotten. It is not only essential that the army should be well organ- 
ized, but that it should be so organized as to be completely subject to tha 
contrel of Parliament. It must be in the power of Parliament not only to 
say such things shall or shall not exist in future, but also to take cognizance 
of any abuses or fancied abuses, one by one, as they arise. 

But then we immediately find ourselves face to face with another 
difficulty. If the head of the army is to be immediately and personally 
responsible to Parliament, is it not probable that Parliament will be 
tempted to interfere with subjects in which the interference of Parliament 
is, to say the least, inadvisable ? If, for instance, the head of the army, 
charged with the administration of the patronage of the army, be a 
Minister with a seat in Parliament, is there not some danger of his 
confusing the interests of his party with the interests of the profession ? 
Whatever system of promotion may ultimately be adopted for the army, it 
is clear that, at least from some grades, promotion must go by merit, 
or to use another word, by selection. Now is it not consistent with all 
experience that promotion by merit does involve more or less a degree of 
favouritism ? Human nature looks more kindly on the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of its political adherents than of its political opponents. The 
system in force in the navy is exactly in point; every now and then a 
case creeps out into the papers in which it is found that the Admiralty 
has formed an exalted opinion of the peculiar qualifications of some 


well-born cadet, which the microscope of public opinion had failed to_ 
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discover. But the administration of the army has hitherto had the 
peculiar merit that these jobs—to use an irreverent word—have not 
taken place. Promotion in the army—we are, of course, only speaking of 
those cases of promotion which involve selection—has, on the whole, been 
conducted in a manner which has been satisfactory to the army at large ; 
and, if we take the trouble of inquiring, we shall find that this satisfaction 
is almost entirely due to the fact that the head of the army, responsible 
to the army for these promotions, is a military man, uninfluenced by the 
usual inducements to political jobbery. 

If, then, there is any force in this consideration, it is surely essential 
that, whatever steps may be taken to subject the Commander-in-Chief to 
the control of Parliament, those steps should avoid interference with the 
peculiar position the Commander-in-Chief now occupies, and which has 
saved the army from the evils attendant on political intrigue. In theory, 
indeed, nothing can be more admirable than the checks which have already 
been established on the Commander-in-Chief. Any one who will examine 
the report of the Committee on Army Organization, which was published in 
1860, will understand more clearly than, in the short space of an articic, 
it would be possible to explain, the nature of those checks. It is sufficient 
to say, that it is the peculiar virtue of the present system that, while the 
control is absolute, it is so arranged that it can only be exercised on 
occasions of real necessity. Take, for instance, the case of appointments 
to the army. The Commander-in-Chief has practically the absolute 
nomination to all first commissions, but, before he takes the Queen's 
pleasure on those appointments, he sends a list of them to the Secretary 
of State for the concurrence of the latter, and, even after the Queen's 
pleasure has been taken on the appointment, it rests with the Secretary 
of State to give his final sanction to it by directing its notification in the 
Gazette. Now it must be tolerably clear that it would be difficult for the 
Secretary of State to exercise any improper interference in this case. It 
would be very difficult for him to revise a mere list of names, and there 
would be no object in his doing so if he had not the power to substitute 
for them other names; but it must be equally clear that the control is 
absolutely sufficient should any case of real ‘necessity arise: that, if 
Parliament was determined to control the Commander-in-Chief, it would 
be able, through the parliamentary Minister, to veto every appointment 
the Commander-in-Chief proposed to make. 

But then another set of critics reply, —‘‘ It is quite true that in theory 
the control of the War Office over the Horse Guards is all that can be 
desired ; but in practice this control is rarely or never exercised ; and the 
fact that the Commander-in-Chief happens to be a prince of the blood, 
gives him so peculiar a position that it probably will never be seriously 
exercised.” And, of course, it is quite apparent that the peculiar position 
and the great social rank of the Commander-in-Chief does give him an 
independence which he would not certainly possess, if he had been simply 
selected on the same professional grounds on which a general officer is 
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chosen for any particular command. But it does not at all foilow that 
these critics are right in assuming that it is consequently a misfortune 
that the Commander-in-Chief should be an officer of the ‘most exalted 
rank. On the contrary, the more exalted is his position the less likely is 
he to be hampered with personal claims which it is difficult for him wholly 
to ignore. Ifa Commander-in-Chief were selected on the same principle 
as the general of a district, he would bring to the Horse Guards all the 
friendships of his past career. He would know too much. of the personal 
qualifications of a few officers with whom he had happened to be associated, 
and, in comparison, too little of the qualifications of the army at large. 
He would be too accessible to certain officers, and, as a consequence, too 
likely to be subjected to adverse criticism. The example of the Admiralty 
is again in point; it is generally admitted that naval patronage was never 
80 fairly administered as under the rule of the Duke of Somerset; and, 
without disparaging the peculiar impartiality which the Duke exhibited, is 
it not probable that his high rank saved him from a pressure to which 
men of less social eminence would have been subjected ? that, in short, 
there are places in which rank is a positive advantage, for the want of 
which, little, if anything, can compensate ? 

But if, for these reasons, it is clearly advisable that the Commander- 
in-Chief should be an officer of such exalted rank as almost always to 
be socially the superior of the Secretary of State, it is more than ever 
desirable to take care that the administration of the army shall be 
regulated in such a way as to compensate the Secretary of State for 
the advantages of rank with which the Commander-in-Chief is invested. 
Usually only one solution is offered of the problem. - Military men and 
civilians generally concur in ascribing all the evils of our military adminis- 
tration to the separation of the War Office and the Horse Guards ; and 
they point to the example of France and the administration of -the army 
in that country to give force to their proposal. But ought not this 
‘singular alliance between military men and civilians to make us, of itself, 
suspicious of the wisdom of the proposal ? Military men are, and always 
have been, jealous of civilian control. Civilians are openly aiming ata 
more complete subjection of the army to the civil power. ‘The reasoning 
of one or other of these advocates must necessarily be faulty, since they 
both propose to use the same means for. entirely different ends.: Nor is 
the example of France in reality in point. France is governed by an 
absolute ‘monarch, and the responsibility of the Minister of War is-practi- 
cally a responsibility to the Emperor, and not-to the people. Nor, if we 
turn from these arguments to a consideration of the probable-effects of 
the proposal, shall we find much to reconcile us.to it. If the War Office 
and the Horse Guards are united in one office, one of. two things must 
follow: ‘either the Secretary of State must be the servant of the 
Commander-in-Chief, or the Commander-in-Chief must be the servant of 
the Secretary of State. It can hardly be necessary to refer tothe 
onsequences which would result from the adoption of the: first of these 
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alternatives. There is probably hardly even a military advocate for an 
irresponsible Minister as the head of the army. But if the second 
alternative were adopted, if the Commander-in-Chief were made, what it is 
almost impossible to conceive that he would ever consent to be made, a 
subordinate official of the War Office, in the sense in which Sir E. Lugard 
and Sir H. Storks are subordinates, will any gain, except possibly a 
slight administrative economy, result from the change? Will not there 
be a grave probability of the introduction of political influence into the 
administration of army patronage, from which the comparative indepen- 
dence of the Commander-in-Chief has hitherto saved the army, but against 
which, if that independence be lost in the fusion of the Horse Guards 
with the War Office, there will no longer be any guarantee? No doubt 
the separation of the two offices is in one sense inconvenient: it is in 
this sense inconvenient to have a Treasury to control all the other offices, 
or an Audit Office to audit the accounts of the other departments. The 
work, which the Treasury and the Audit Office do, could more easily be 
performed by the departments they supervise. But to ensure the good 
conduct of public business, there can be no question that it is advisable - 
to submit to the slight inconvenience and expense which the existence of 
these departments entails; and for a similar reason it is advisable to 
submit to the slight administrative inconvenience which is inseparable 
from the separation of the Horse Guards from the War Office. 

But this double administration can of course only be tolerated as long 
as it enables the War Office effectually to assert a civilian control, or a 
parliamentary control, over the army. If, notwithstanding the, existence 
of the War Office, the Commander-in-Chief is to be practically uncon- 
trolled ; if, in short, the War Office is to be useless for the chief purpose 
for which it was invented, it would be far better to have no War Office at 
all. And there is no doubt that there is a growing feeling that the power ° 
of the Horse Guards ‘‘ has increased, and is increasing.” The main cause 
to which the power of the Horse Guards may be traced—the great social 
eminence of the Commander-in-Chief—has already been referred to ; but 
there is a secondary cause, which is quite as important, and which can, 
fortunately, be remedied. Year by year, a military element has been 
introduced into the War Office. Eleven years ago, when the War Office 
was in its infancy, all the high officials in the office were civilians. Sir 
B. Hawes, the Under Secretary of State, was a civilian; Mr. Godley, 
whose abilities it is impossible to remember without regret, was Assistant 
Under Secretary of State, and a civilian. The heads of the supply. 
branches—stores, commissariat, purveyors, and clothing,—were all non- 
military men; and the only military officer of eminent status in the War 
Office was the Military Adviser of the Secretary of State. Successive 
changes have been made in the War Office of 1858. The civilian element 
has been gradually, but successfully, eliminated. A military Under 
Secretary of State, with a military assistant under him, is practically the 
sole adviser of the Secretary of State on one class of subjects; while o 
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military Controller-in-Chief is his sole adviser on another class. It is true 
that a ‘de facto” civilian, of considerable ability, does still exist as 
Assistant Under Secretary of State; but, in the first place, if common 
report be correct, he has not the influence in the office which his abilities 
deserve ; and, in the next place, his status is distinctly inferior to that of 
the Under Secretary of State and of the Controller-in-Chief. It is clear, 
therefore, that whatever relics of civilian control may still exist in the 
War Office are only faintly perceptible in an officer of inferior rank and 
secondary influence. Now we maintain that it is the presence of military 
men in the War Office which practically increases the power of the Horse 
Guards, and diminishes the ccntrol which the War Office ought to exercise. 
Military men, disguise it as we may, are naturally imbued with certain 
traditions inseparable from military life. These traditions are uniformly 
hostile to the control which the War Office exercises over the Horse 
Guards. Ask the first officer you meet his opinion on the subject ; he 
will ascribe the evils of military administration to the existence of the 
War Office. He has never regarded—perhaps pride in his profession 
disqualifies him from regarding—the War Office as a constitutional device 
for asserting the control of Parliament over the army. Professionally 
speaking, he has much to say for himself; but the constitutional con- 
siderations, to which he omits to refer, are, we contend, of far greater 
importance than the inconvenience which he alleges, with a certain force, 
must necessarily result from the double réyime. If this man is given a 
position of power in the War Office, is it likely that he will, from the mere 
fact of living in the atmosphere of Pall Mall, shake himself free, in a 
moment, from the prejudices and traditions which have been accumulating 
in him for years? But there is a still more important consideration, 
which is worth remembering. Military men are necessarily dependent for 
their professional advancement on the Commander-in-Chief, with whom 
the selection of officers for the prizes of the profession—the colonelcies of 
regiments, for instance, practically rests. Now, without desiring to say 
one word against a single member of the War Office, is the system defe1i- 
sible which places men in a position where it is one of their chief duties 
to control the Horse Guards, who are entirely dependent on the Horse 
Guards for their professional advancement ? 

The introduction, then, of military men into the War Office has led to 
the decay of War Office control. The disease suggests its own remedy. 
Let the highest posts in the War Office be in future confined to civilians. 
The highest officer of the War Office ought to be the permanent Under 
Secretary of State. He ought to occupy the position which half-a-dozen 
other persons are endeavouring to usurp, of chief adviser to the Secretary 
of State ; and, occupying this position, he ought, if there is anything at all 
in the argument we have stated, to be a civilian. Whether the parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary of State be a professional man or no, is a matter of 
less importance. There is little fear of a member of Parliament forget- 
ting, in an over-regard for his profession, his responsibility to Parliament. 
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But the introduction of military men is not the only complaint from 
which the War Office has been suffering. It has been suffering from a 
plethora of advisers, and every step which has hitherto been taken has 
aggravated the disease. Successive Secretaries of State, hampered with 
the work which was ever gaining on them, have all resorted to the same 
remedy—the appointment of more and more heads to intercept the stream, 
which threatened to overwhelm them. But the device, so far from 
abating, only added to the violence of the flood. The increase in the 
staff increased the work which it was its object to diminish. If the exact 
reverse of this plan were now adopted,—if, in lieu of a multitude of 
counsellors the Secretary of State were in future to be content with the 
two to whom allusion has been made—the two Under Secretaries of 
State; if they, and they alone, were to be the channels through which 
all official communications should reach him, he would find that it would 
be easier to deal with the two broad channels, in which all the business 
of the office would consequently be compelled to flow, than with the in- 
numerable streamlets, all tendering discordant advice, and striving for 
different objects, which are now surging around him. | 

The adoption of this plan would, of course, entail the division of the 
War Office into branches, and the appointment as heads of those branches 
of officers of position and influence, but of position and influence distinctly 
inferior to that of an Under Secretary of State. There can be little 
difficulty in defining the branches into which the War Office, almost natu- 
rally, resolves itself. The first should have the supervision of military 
works, and be placed under a director of works ; the second, which should 
be entrusted to a director of ordnance, should ‘have the charge of the 
armaments of the army. Though the heads of these branches should be 
military men, they should be called on to sever, as a condition of their 
appointment, their connection with the army, and should, consequently, 
be solely in receipt of civil pay. The third department of the War Office 
should comprise the supply branches of the army, and-be under the charge 
of a civilian or of a retired military man. The fourth department should 
transact the business connected with the personnel: of the army’; ‘and 
supervise the militia and volunteers so far as the administration of our 
reserve forces would still be left with the War Office. Each of ‘these 
departments should be entrusted with the custody of its own accounts, and 
should execute its own contracts. But, side by side with them, there 
should be a small account. branch, which should be relieved of the many 
duties. entrusted: to the present account branch with, perhaps, the single 
exception of the preparation of the annual estimates:; and to this branch, 
the head of which should be of equal rank with the heads of the four other 
departments, all the proposals of the other branches should be referred for 
special financial consideration. The two great changes which the adoption 
of these suggestions would entail are the entire reconstitution of the 
account. branch; and a reconsideration of the status which ‘has-been 
assigned to the Controller-in-Chief. ; 
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The account branch is, perhaps, the most anomalous of the many 
anomalies existing in the War Office. The same passion for centralisation 
which, in 1856, effected the union in Pall Mall of a number of distinct 
offices, inspired the War Office authorities with the idea of collecting all 
the accounts of these several offices into one branch. The decision, of 
course, inflicted an enormous amount of work on the War Office, because 
it practically resulted in a great portion of the work of the office being done 
twice over ; but there was this excuse for it, that the only audit to which the 
War Office accounts were then subjected was an appropriation audit, and 
there was consequently a necessity, which found expression in the estab- 
lishment of a central account branch, for some financial check on the 
different branches. But when Lord de Grey established a separate audit 
branch, the time surely arrived for altering the status of the account 
branch. The inconvenience, resulting from a separate system of accounts 
—an inconvenience which it will take very little reflection to:show—ought 
to have been done away with, and each branch entrusted with its own 
accounts. For purposes of administration it must clearly be advisable 
that a branch, charged with the performance of any specific duty, should 
prepare the accounts connected with that work. The clerk, for instance, 
who compiles the list of efficients in the volunteer force is surely, at least, 
as competent as a clerk sitting in another room to perform the very simple 
duty of converting these numbers into pounds, the only other process 
which is requisite to decide the exact amount of allowance which is to be 
issued to each corps. It is difficult to see how any check is gained by 
this division of the work, or how any end is attained, except a necessity 
for two sets of books, almost duplicates of each other, and a consequent 
addition to the clerical labours of the War Office. But not only is it a 
simpler arrangement for the same man to perform the double duty, but 
the check on expenditure is, if he does so, actually greater. How is it 
possible for any one to know so well, as the branch entrusted with a par- 
ticular duty, the expenses connected with its administration? Who, for 
instance, except the barrack branch, can possibly know whether any par- 
ticular barrack were or were not occupied on a particular day, and conse- 
quently liable to rates? Yet a mistaken passion for centralisation has 
taken this duty from the barrack branch, which was acquainted with it, 
and has assigned it to the account branch, which is wholly ignorant of it. 
We are not, of course, now referring to the audit of accounts. The few 
remarks which we may have to make on War Office audit we must reserve 
for another part of this article. We are speaking of simple duties of 
account, and we maintain that these duties ought to be discharged by 
those by whom they can most easily be performed—the different branches, 
and not the one account branch of the War Office. 

The argument will appear stronger if, for its immediate purposes, the 
branches of the War Office are regarded as, what in reality they are, distinct 
offices. The barrack branch is really as distinct from the clothing branch as 
the Home Office is from the Board of Trade. But who would, for a moment, 
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tolerate the absurdity of having an account branch common to the Board of 
Trade and the Home Office. Yet this is precisely what is done in the War 
Office, and has been one of the many causes which have led to the confusion 
in that office. Correct this anomaly ; make the account branch, what it ought 
to be, the financial adviser of the Secretary of State, and one of the many 
problems connected with War Office reform will immediately be solved. 

But the status of the Controller-in-Chief, or, as we should infinitely 
prefer that he should be called, of the Director of Supplies, is a matter 
of far greater importance. It is really the hinge on which the War 
Office question is turning, and its solution consequently involves the 
solution of the whole question of army administration. That there should 
be a head of the great supply branches of the army, or, to put it in another 
way, that those ‘branches should be united under one head, is a proposi- 
tion so universally conceded that it is not worth consideration in this 
article. But'it must not be forgotten that these supply branches are the 
branches in which great economy or great extravagance can most easily 
take place, and that they are consequently the branches in the adminis- 
tration of which the British tax-payer is the most particularly interested. 
It needs no other argument to prove the excessive importance of insisting 
on every precaution being taken for their economical administration. 

The arguments which prove the necessity of asserting the control of 
the War Office over the Horse Guards, may with equal propriety be urged 
against the independent position which has been assigned to the head of 
the supply branches. Military objects are not always compatible with 
economy; and a military man, placed in-a position of great responsibility, 
will be likely to lose sight of mere questions of economy in his constant 
anxiety to promote the efficiency of his immediate department. He does 
not regard the subject as the public regards it. In his anxiety to have a 
certain amount of matériel ready for every possible contingency, he forgets 
that it may be undesirable to incur the waste which is inseparable from a 
large amount of stores. It is essential, therefore, that the proposals of 
such an officer should be referred, for financial consideration, to some 
other authority ; but it is equally necessary that the authority to whom 
they are referred should be of rank at least as great as that of the officer 
by whom they are made. If the proposals of a Controller-in-Chief, ranking 
as an Under Secretary of State, are only to be considered by an Accountant- 
General with little higher status than that of a clerk, it’is clear that if there 
be a conflict of opinion, the Accountant-General must give way. But if 
the Controller-in-Chief and the Accountant-General both occupy the posi- 
tions of Assistant Under Secretaries of State, the result will be very 
different ; the advantages of a real financial opinion will be gained, and 
there will be no danger of the financial bearings of each proposal being 
lost sight of from the comparative obscurity of its exponent. 

Nor is the status of the Controller-in-Chief the only subject for consi- 
deration with regard to the control scheme. The adoption of that scheme 
entails the appointment of local controllers, and their position and duties 
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are almost as important as the position and duties of the Controller-in- 
Chief. In France—and the intendance system in France was the origin 
of the English system of control—the Minister at War unites in himself 
the double functions which in England we find it necessary to separate 
between a Secretary of State and a Commander-in-Chief ; and in each 
military command in France there is an officer called an Intendant-Général, 
who practically represents the Minister of War in his capacity of Secretary 
of State, just as the General in command represents him as Commander- 
in-Chief. These intendants have great powers entrusted to them. Prac- 
tically they carry out their peculiar duties of transport and supply without 
reference to the General in command ; and so great is the success attendant 
on the system, that it was rightly considered advisable to engraft something 
of the same kind on our own administration. The idea found expression 
in the appointment of the committee over which Lord Strathnairn presided ; 
and it is worth remarking that that committee was originally composed 
entirely of military men, and that, though a civilian was added to it as an 
afterthought, he was a civilian of inferior rank to that of the other members 
of the committee. The committee recommended the gradual introduction 
of what is now known as the control system. Practically following the 
example of France, and adopting the advice which Sidney Herbert had 
given six years before, they proposed that the supply branches of the army 
should be placed under a common head, and that local controllers should 
be appointed to supervise locally the business of these branches. They 
deviated from their model in giving the controllers less power and less 
independence than is assigned to the intendants in France. Sir H. Storks 
was desired to embody the report into regulations ; and if those regulations 
are honestly compared with Lord Strathnairn’s report, it will be imme- 
diately seen that just as Lord Strathnairn fell short of the French, so 
Sir H. Storks fell short of Lord Strathnairn. The intendants which, 
under the name of controllers, Lord Strathnairn had proposed to deprive 
of half their authority, Sir H. Storks reduced to the position of the servants 
of the commanding officer. The intendants in France acting on their own 
responsibility, Lord Strathnairn converted into controllers moving with the 
concurrence of the commanding officer; and Sir H. Storks directed to 
act under the directions of the commanding officer. 

Now in a constitutionally governed country it seems clear that a policy, 
exactly the reverse of that which Sir H. Storks proposed, should have been 
adopted. The local controller should have been given the status and iade- 
pendence of military control which is assigned to an intendant in France. 
He should have been made the representative, and given the status of the 
representative of the Secretary of State; instead of being made a mere 
tool in the commanding officer's hands. It is no answer to this argument 
to say that a military commander must be given supreme authority, and 
that this authority cannot exist in the presence of such an official as we 
propose to create. We maintain that it does exist in France; that its 
existence is indispensable, if Parliamentary government is to continue ; and 
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that the appointment of local controllers ought to have afforded additional 
facilities for the possibility of its existence. 

As long as the different departments of supply were independent of 
each other, and the local heads of each department were consequently 
officers of comparatively inferior rank, there might have been a difficulty in 
giving these departments the independence to which, as representatives of 
the War Office, they would primé facie have been entitled. But, as soon as it 
was determined to unite these departments under one officer, it immediately 
became possible to give to that officer the independence which, in France, 
officers similarly situated enjoy, and which every constitutional considera- 
tion urgently demanded. That the French example and the constitutional 
consideration should have been disregarded are circumstances which are 
very much to be regretted. The course which has been taken is to be 
regretted on the high ground that it is subversive of the constitutional 
principles on which the government of the country is carried on: it is 
equally to be regretted, because the moment the controllers are made the 
unreasoning subordinates of a military man, they will cease to have any 
opportunity of exercising their own peculiar qualifications ; they will be 
dependent not independent: submissive and not self-reliant. 

If the course which we have recommended had been adopted: if the 
controllers had been given the authority and the status to which, as the 
representatives of the Secretary of State for War, they had a claim, there is 
no reason why another reform, which would enormously assist the facilities 
of administration, should not have been effected. We might have made 
each military command really complete in itself. To carry out this 
reform it would be necessary to reverse the policy which we have 
hitherto pursued : to decentralise in lieu of centralising. Those who have 
paid any attention to the question will immediately see the increase of 
efficiency which would result, if each military command was made an 
administrative centre ; and it is probably impossible to exaggerate the relief 
which the War Office would experience if the correspondence with which it 
is now inundated were consequently intercepted at the head-quarters of 
each district. One little example will be sufficient to show how great this 
relief would be. Each regiment has now to apply to the War Office for 
the cartridges to which it is annually entitled. The War Office, after 
duly performing the many little official duties of registration, minuting, 
submission and approval, forwards the requisition to the Military Store- 
keeper. The Military Storekeeper, who possibly may live in the very 
town in which the regiment is quartered, and who is at least as well 
acquainted with the regulations which govern the supply as the officials 
at the War Ofiice, then, but not till then, issues the cartridges. Now it 
can require no great discernment to see that the interference of the War 
Office in the matter is quite unnecessary. Indeed, the manifest impos- 
sibility of referring to the War Office for instructions has necessitated 
a recourse to the simpler system abroad. But it must be equally clear 
that, if the Storekeeper were, as Sir H. Storks proposes he should be, the 
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mere slave of the commanding oflicer, bound implicitly to obey the latter’s 
instructions, whether they were contrary to regulation or no, there would 
be grave objections to doing away with the intervention of the War 
Office. If, in short, the Storekeeper can say, ‘No, you are asking for 
much more ammunition than I am entitled to issue to you, and I will 
not issue it without. War Office authority,” a sufficient check will be 
placed on military extravagance ; but if the Storekeeper is to say, as Sir 
H. Storks proposes, ‘‘ You are asking for too many cartridges, and I must 
consequently ask you to give me the order for them in writing, and then 
I will issue them,’’ surely the prospects of extravagance are enormously 
increased, and a wasteful officer will be able to entail on us considerable 
expense. It no doubt may be answered that the commanding officer, as the 
representative of the Secretary of State, will be responsible for the expendi- 
ture, and that it makes no real difference whether it is the commanding 
officer or the storekeeper who is responsible for it, provided that the 
responsibility can be brought home to some one. But to this reasoning 
it may be conclusively replied, that the whole principle of the administra- 
tion of our army turns on the point that the military authorities shall have 
no control whatever over expenditure; and if this principle is altered 
the control of Parliament over the army will be immediately lessened. 

But the administration of the regular army forms only a portion of the 
problem which we have to solve. Our regular army represents only a 
fragment of the foree which could be raised for the defence of the country, 
and which would, of course, mainly consist of the different branches of 
our reserves. The efficiency or non-efliciency of these forces it is not our 
present intention to discuss. It would be, in fact, irrelevant to do so in 
an article purely devoted to the question of administration ; but the admi- 
nistration of these forces, or, to speak more plainly, the administrative 
relations of these forces to the War Office, we have always considered 
faulty. The reserve forces are now under an Inspector-General of 
Reserves, with a staff of sub-inspectors under him, and a seat at the War 
Office. It was, no doubt, supposed that the existence of a staff of able 
military men, specially detailed to inspect our reserves, would tend to fuse 
2 military spirit into these forces; and possibly, in the early days of the 
volunteer army, it was necessary that certain military officers should be 
appointed, whose duty should be to devote their whole attention to the organ- 
ization of the infant force. But, if this necessity ever existed, it has long 
passed away. The battalion organization of the force is an accomplished 
fact ; and the only other organization which ought to be effected is the 
brigade and divisional organization, to the accomplishment of which the 
presence of special inspectors forms an insuperable bar. If the volunteers 
were ever required in actual war, the very first condition incidental to 
their service would be to place them under the command of the generals 
of districts ; and the inspectors, who have been associated with them for 
years past, would consequently be left without any forces to supervise. 
If, then, the true end of all organization in peace ought to be a prepara- 
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tion for war, nothing can be worse than the system on which we are 
organizing our reserves. Nor is there any real difficulty to deter us from 
altering the present system, and placing the reserves in each military 
district under the generals in command. Our volunteer artillery has, 
almost from its infancy, formed an exception to the rule which has placed 
the volunteer force under a separate staff of inspectors ; and our volunteer 
artillery has always formed the most efficient arm of the volunteer force. 
It is perfectly clear that a reform, which has thus proved to be applicable 
to artillery, must equally be applicable to rifle volunteers ; and a reform 
could consequently be adopted which would effect a small economy, by 
saving the pay of the present inspecting staff, and would probably do 
more than all which has hitherto been done to make the volunteer force 
really ready for war. 

It will give completeness to this consideration of the changes which are 
necessary in our military administration, if we review the reasons which 
make it advisable to transfer the audit of army accounts from the War 
Office to the Auditor-General. The audit branch of the War Office 
satisfies none of the conditions which are inseparable from an efficient 
audit. The auditor of the War Office, instead of being independent, is 
the mere servant of the Secretary of State, to whom every official in the 
audit branch owes his appointment, looks for promotion, and depends on 
for pay. The argument for a departmental audit, that an extra-mural 
audit could not possibly be in possession of information without which the 
accounts could not be audited, is really the same argument which we have 
ourselves used for a system of branch accounts; but this argument, 
surely, only proves that the audit of army accounts ought to be conducted 
by auditors sitting in Pall Mall; and the objection which it raises would 
consequently be removed if a branch of the audit office, under the control 
of the Auditor-General, and entirely independent of the Secretary of State, 
were established in Pall Mall. The country would thus secure the advan- 
tage of an independent audit, and the Secretary of State would be relieved 
of a portion of his most difficult duty. 

We have thus endeavoured to deal with the leading features of our 
military zdministration. We have stated the changes which, in our judg- 
ment, might with advantage be introduced into it. The wisdom of our 
suggestions it must rest with others to determine. The necessity for some 
change must be evident to all. The present system is doomed internally 
and externally. A new system must be created to take its place. Let us 
not shrink from the most careful consideration of what that system should 
be. A false step now may involve disaster here. It is no light matter 
to deal with the administration of an army whose past history is associated 
with the most brilliant pages in the annals of our country; whose future 
must necessarily be connected with the future of the greatest empire the 


world has ever seen. 
Ss. W. 
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Some Remarhs on Crabelling in America. 
+. 


More than one American friend of mine has frankly put to me the 
question, What induced you to come to this country? As I am neither a 
commercial traveller, nor an emigrant, nor a British Ambassador, nor a 
novelist of universal popularity, the question did not answer itself. The 
fear of seeming to be more complimentary than sincere, forbade the obvious 
reply, that the pleasure of seeing my interrogator was of itself a sufficient 
inducement ; and I confess to have been a little puzzled to give a perfectly 
. sincere and intelligible answer. Yet I am convinced that an answer might 
be given which would not only satisfy a reasonable enquirer, but would make 
the voyage across the Atlantic more popular than it is at present. Itis easy, 
indeed, to give certain negative reasons. In America, for example, there 
are no picture-galleries : there are no ancient churches or venerable ruins ; 
there are but one or two places where the traveller is bound to be affected 
by historical associations; and, which sums up the whole of these 
conveniences, there is no infallible Murray to lay down a course from 
which the traveller cannot swerve without a manifest dereliction of duty. 
When you have done Niagara, Chicago, and the Capitol at Washington, you 
may lay your hand on your heart and declare that you have conscientiously 
performed the whole duty of a tourist. To one who has been dragged 
through the “ sights’ of a Kuropean city, there is an inexpressible relief 
in travelling where burdens are not laid upon one’s curiosity too great for 
the ordinary strength of humanity. It is true, indeed, that even Americans 
cannot be quite exonerated from the charge of useless cruelty to their 
guests. It is well known that the United States abound in certain 
phenomena, generically known as “ institutions ;” and the tourist who is 
weak enough to yield to the demand, finds that an institution combines in 
itself all the horrors of picture-galleries, cathedrals, ruins, battle-fields, and 
every torment known to Biideker or Murray. He may be galloped through 
an unceasing round of schools, hospitals, deaf and dumb asylums, and 
what not, until his brain is nothing but a whirlpool of statistics, and his. 
hand has been shaken into approximate dislocation. Nay, it is whispered 
by those who have gone through the process, that the victim will not be 
let off for merely passive suffering; in accordance with the precedent of 
the aborigines, who made their prisoner sing whilst he was being tortured, 
the traveller will sometimes have ‘to make a few remarks.” Fortunately, 
a good stock of commonplaces is at hand, as life-buoys are hung up in 
every corner of a steamboat, and he will be able to save himself from 
drowning in the deep waters of rhetoric, by clutching at one of the usual 
demonstrations that Englishmen and Americans are, if it be possible, a 
VoL, x1x.—no, 111. 16. 
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something more than identical. For the benefit, however, of future 
adventurers, it may be remarked that a firm countenance at the first 
approach will generally reveal an unexpected fact. When your hospit- 
able host (for, all Americans are hospitable) sees that you really don’t 
like institution hunting, you will find out, surprising as it may appear, 
that he does not like it either. Englishmen have hitherto thought it right 
for the most part to come out as Tocquevilles on a small scale, or as 
amateur representatives of the Social Science Association; and their 
hosts naturally think it right to treat them with the respect due to 
philosophical enquirers. They exhibit institutions, and their guest becomes 
a political lecturer... The mildest of English travellers is ready to pour out 
an extemporary dissertation upon the influence of democracy, the laws 
of social. evolution, the influences of race, and the working of natural 
selection as applied to the human being. Perhaps he has never seen a 
school since he was flogged at Eton; but he will go the rounds at Roston 
with unflagging patience, and pronounce on the relative advantages of the 
two systems (if we can be said to have a system) of national education. 
The worst part of it is that an enquirer of this kind is apt to be dissatisfied 
unless he can..discover some startling curiosity;. he is as much dis- 
appointed at coming home without having found some totally abnormal 
varieties of mankind, as a geologist who has investigated a new formation 
without adding a new species to the fossils already known. The British 
tourist hearing of the singular beings detected by enterprising enquircrs, 
often in remote. corners of the continent, imagines that America is one vast 
museum of anomalous creatures; and is quite disappointed at hearing 
little more of. Mormons, Shakers, Jumpers, and disciples of the Oneida 
Creek prophet in New York than in London. He regards the country too 
much as a museum of morbid anatomy; and has thereby induced a 
distinguished. American writer to complain pathetically of the annoyance 
of being taken for ‘‘a specimen.” He remarks, what is well worth 
remembering, that there is a great deal of. human nature everywhere ; 
and the traveller would do well to impress upon his mind that most 
Americans have two legs, many of the ordinary passions of humanity, and 
a resemblance to the European races, which may entitle them to be placed 
zoologically in the same class, or even species. Doubtless it is a useful, 
and, for some persons, an interesting occupation to investigate the social 
phenomena of America, though always with the proviso that they had 
better not adopt the attitude of a superior being examining a_black- 
beetle ; but any member of. the large class, with which I confess my 
sympathy, who have a rooted aversion to useful information, and who 
hold statistics to be about as agreeable a food for the mind as parched 
peas for the stomach, will shrink from the supposed necessity of acting as 
a commission of enquiry. If he frankly acknowledges his dislike, he will 
find that his friends are perfectly ready to smoke cigars with him instead 
of going to institutions, and to consider him as an ordinary visitor, instead 
of a philosopher with a mission. 
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Here, then, we come back to the question, why should such a man 
go to America? The commercial traveller is intelligible, and so is 
the institution hunter ; but what attraction is there for the ordinary 
tourist, who enjoys his trips most, as everybody enjoys novels, when 
they haven’t got a high moral purpose? Are the troubles of a sea- 
voyage, and the discomforts of American travelling to be encountered 
merely for the sake of a little loafing which might be done as easily on the 
boulevards of Paris or the banks of the Lake of Lucerne? « New York is 
in some respects a fine city, but it is proverbial amongst the natives that a 
good New Yorker, when he dies, goes to Paris. Why, when the paradise 
is at our doors, should we cross 3,000 miles of that most unpleasant 
contrivance, the Atlantic Ocean, in order to see a merely terrestrial 
phenomenon? My first answer would be, as expressed in the shortest 
possible terms, in order to enjoy a new sensation. We may be blasés in 
the matter of European travel: it grows stale, flat, and unprofitable ; 
historical as8ociations are a bore: we have discovered that the place where 
Charles I.’s head was cut off is exactly like the place where it wasn’t; of 
pictures we have seen enough, not being of a specially artistic turn, to 
know that fat pulpy women are generally called after the name of Rubens, 
and our curiosity is temporarily slaked; we have tramped up and down 
ancient churches till our sense of veneration is in anger of being 
permanently dulled; and even’ in the ever-glorious Alps, the certainty 
of meeting Brown, Jones, and Robinson in the most hidden recesses of ice 
and rock is rather damping to one’s enthusiasm. We have something of 
the feeling of the traveller described somewhere by Mr. Dickens, who, after 
a night’s journey, fanciés that he has an internal dress of cobwebs producing 
a troublesome cutaneous irritation. We have lived in such a whirl of fellow- 
countrymen that we wish to take off our clothes and shake out our pockets 
to be rid of them. We might even venture to argue that the omnipresence 
of the ever-increasing Yankee traveller is some inducement to plunge reck- 
lessly into a country, where at least he will not be an extraneous substance. 
Europe, in short, has been so overrun that the most improbable result of 
travelling in a country is to see anything of the natives ; for the cosmopolitan 
race of guides, hotel-keepers, and valets de place, who gather round the 
traveller as barnacles fix upon the timbers of a ship, wards off all contact 
with the genuine population. In the old days of grand tours, the English 
lord made acquaintance with the court of every country that he visited, 
and carried letters of introduction to every distinguished man. For 
obvious reasons, the system has become impossible for all but a very few of 
the select ; and we see as little of the society of France or Switzerland as if 
we were members of the swell-mob on a business tour. The grand tour 
of the present day is a trip through America to St. Francisco, and thence 
by Australia, Japan, and China, to India, and back by the Holy Land. It 
has not been as yet travelled so often as to extinguish hospitality by the 
inordinate abundance of guests. The Englishman in America, if he has 
only provided himself with some good introductions, may be certain of the 
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kindest reception—indeed of so much kindness as to embarrass him in 
speaking his mind with all the freedom desirable. I know that some 
travellers have another code of morality. A man may have taken them 
into his house, and treated them as old friends on the faith of a slight 
introduction; but no weak-minded sense of gratitude must be allowed to 
override the imperative demands of truth. Duty will not permit the guest 
to sink the important fact that his host—kindly as he may be—neverthe- 
less uses a spittoon, and speaks with a decided nasal twang. And as 
spittoons and nasal twangs are good tangible facts, they will figure in the 
narrative more prominently than the delicate flavour of kindly fecling 
pervading every action of the entertainer, which constitutes genuine hospi- 
tality. Indeed, it is perhaps natural that the more abnormal developments 
of national character should impress themselves most strongly upon the 
traveller's recollection. Quiet family-life is hard to describe ; bowie- 
knives and revolvers will make the dullest pages bristle into some kind of 
vivacity. And therefore it is, I imagine, that so few books of American 
travel reflect faithfully, what I am sure must be amongst the strongest 
feelings of their authors, pleasant memory of the extreme kindliness and 
simplicity of family-life in America. The American, if not a more sociable, 
appears to be at least a more easy-going animal than his cousin. Socicty 
is still far simpler, and hampered by fewer conventional restrictions than 
in England. We have heard, indeed, lately, a great deal about the enormi- 
ties and extravagances of Shoddy. The nouveau riche is, of course, a much 
commoner phenomenon in America than in England, and is perhaps more 
disposed to vulgar ostentation. Money, as a general rule, is spent freely 
in proportion to the ease with which it is gained; a gold-miner who has 
found a big nugget, amuses himself by throwing sovereigns at sparrows ; 
and the fortunate man who has struck oil—metaphorically or otherwise— 
in America is only embarrassed to find means of expenditure. He cannot 
found a family or become a great landed proprietor, for the state of society 
which makes such things possible does not exist; nor has there ever becn 
an aristocracy to lay down an accepted system of rules for the correct 
expenditure of money and display of magnificence. A large establishment 
of servants is impossible, where an increase of servants means a dispropor- 
tionately rapid increase of expense and vexation. If he is a man of 
public spirit, he may follow Mr. Cornell’s example in founding a university, 
or show that munificent liberality to which Mr. Peabody has accustomed 
Englishmen. Otherwise, he is reduced to some personal, and therefore 
ostentatious modes of expenditure. He will build a white marble house in 
the finest situation in the town, ornamented, it may be, in the worst of 
taste, and fitted up with an ingenious variety of labour-saving contrivances 
of which we have no conception. The ladies of his family will witch the 
world with a lavish display of Parisian finery. It would astonish English 
women to meet ladies at a fashionable watering-place, who appear every 
day in a perfectly new and splendid costume, and yet, for want of 
a lady's maid, are reduced to unpacking their own gigantic trunks in 
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presence of an admiring audience. Yet it is only a natural result of a 
state of things in which wealth may command any amount of luxury, but 
next to nothing in the way of personal services. Putting aside, however, 
the class which startles New York by splendid entertainments, by exhibit- 
ing’ priceless trotting horses in the Central Park, or by such other 
modes of extravagance, the English traveller will be charmed by the 
manners of the large cultivated class who have not bent the knee to 
the great idol, Shoddy. He will, perhaps, think that an American home 
of the better kind is a specially felicitous combination of refinement and 
simplicity. Yet, in the very use of the word ‘ home,” I am reminded of 
one prejudice, which, though often ridiculed, has never been suppressed. 
It was one of our most cherished theories that that word expressed an 
idea unknown beyond the four seas. In France, the people being naturally 
vain, frivolous and insincere, family life is there, of course, a hollow impo- 
sition. In America, where they have retained this and some other words 
of our language, home is probably perverted to mean a temporary perch 
in a hotel or boarding-house, where privacy is impossible, and meals a 
mere scramble for food, after the fashion of Regent’s Park monkeys 
disputing a handful of nuts. Hence, as I saw recently explained with 
much complacency by a paper which is generally friendly to Americans, it 
is easy to account for the dissolute manners of the youth. Deprived of 
home life, and brought up in an atmosphere of cocktails and tobacco, how 
should they be otherwise than dissolute? So far as I have been able to 
hear, the fact is as imaginary as the explanation. Young America is 
about as moral as young England; or, if worse in some ways, is in some 
important respects decidedly superior. As for the supposed preference for 
hotel-life, the explanation is obvious. American life may be described 
with some completeness as the result of a struggle to meet the dearness 


ot labour by social or mechanical contrivances. Sometimes the con- 


trivance is so ingenious as to effect more than a compensation; at 
others the ingenuity has not hitherto made up for the difficulty. And, in 
spite of all contrivances, housekeeping is a burden to American ladies of 
which we have no conception.. By all kinds of clever devices, a recently 
built American house is so improved, that one servant can do the work of 
two in England ; but then one servant secms to give more than twice as 
much trouble as one here. The American must smile bitterly when he 
reads the lamentations in which English housekeepers sometimes relieve 
their bosoms of much perilous stuff, and fill the columns of newspapers 
out of season. Let the repining lady imagine herself transported to New 
York, and requested to keep house with a couple of raw Irish girls, 
endowed with primitive notions of cleanliness and cookery, with power to 
give warning ata moment’s notice, with a new sense of independence which 
delights to display itself by a want of ordinary civility, and with a 
marriage-market ruling strongly in favour of the feminine population. 
The Irishwomen have, it is true, many virtues in America as elsewhere, 
but in America they are apt to display them chiefly by amazing liberality 
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to their Church or to the Fenian treasury. Our English friend would 
find herself as hardly used as her coachman, accustomed to drive a sleek 
pair of. horses round the Park, if invited to provide himself in future 
with a couple of rough ponies caught the same morning off a moor. It 
would not be very strange, nor show a rooted aversion to the privacy 
of family life, if she took refuge for a time in a hotel where, at least, the 
troubles of management would be taken off her hands. Indeed, when 
admiring, as one cannot help admiring, the energy of the delicate-looking 
and graceful American ladies, who seem to discharge household duties from 
which our countrywomen would shrink aghast, and at the same time to 
keep themselves thoroughly ‘“ posted up”’ in polities, theology, and litera- 
ture, I have been much more inclined to wonder at their willingness to 
keep up separate households than at their occasional retreats into hotcl 
life. That family life has the same charms for an American that it has for 
an Englishman, and in spite of far greater difliculties, may be seen by 
simple inspection. Comparing London with a continental city, we wonder 
at the dispersive instincts of the population. It looks as if a whirlwind 
had carried away a large number of houses, and powdered the whole 
surrounding district by dropping them down at random. London melts 
into the country by imperceptible degrees, and is only the denser nucleus 
of.a nebulous mass of houses. It is perhaps a fair inference, that the 
tastes—due.to family affections, or to sulkiness, or to individual eccen- 
tricity—which induce an Englishman to keep his neighbours at arm’s 
length are exhibited in the arrangement of his metropolis. Its geography 
seems to prove that his ideal is a house in a garden by itself; or if that is 
unattainable, then a “‘ semi-detached”’ residence. If, now, we transport 
ourselves to Boston, we find precisely a similar phenomenon. The country, 
with its small undulations and occasional glimpses of the sea may remind 
us in some ways of Devonshire; though the greater extent of forest and 
the numerous ‘“‘ ponds’’ (in England we should dignify them by the name 
of lakes) conspire, with many differences of detail, to remind us that we 
are in a foreign country. In every direction there are charming nooks, in 
which innumerable villas nestle themselves, to sparkle out from the trees 
with all the brilliance that an American sun can confer upon walls painted 
white, contrasted by green shutters and verandahs. It is obvious that the 
ideal cherished by the person whom our grandfathers called a ‘“ cit’’—the 
trim suburban house well in view of the smoke of the neighbouring town, 
flourishes in New England as in the old country. The tide of business 
which ebbs and flows into Boston and back, is conveyed. by horse-cars 
instead of the British omnibus or railway ; the American house is built of 
timber instead of brick ; it looks out froma rough paddock instead of the 
trim gardens which are made possible-by a steady supply of labour ; and 
the fences and stone dykes surrounding the unkempt woods have a very 
makeshift appearance to an English eye. But, one thing is plain. The 
American, like the Englishman, loves to have a house of his own, well 
separated by a little tract of greund from his neighbour; and, like other 
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people, is only driven into a caravansary by sheer force of necessity. The 
forces of cohesion which bind a family together, and those of dispersion 
which hold it in an orbit, distinct from that of its neighbours, show their 
intensity there, as here, in the physiognomy of the towns. If we went 
to a lower stratum of society the case would be stronger. I know of no 
town whose appearance is so pleasant, in a sense different from the artistic, 
as Philadelphia. Artistically, I admit, a wilderness of small red-brick 
houses, with white marble doorsteps, arranged chess-board fashion, and 
each as like its neighbour as mathematical exactness can make it, is not 
a cheering spectacle. Yet it is picasant, after all the lamentations about 
overcrowding in London, which make the heart sick, to see a town in 
which every artizan sects up a separate and really comfortable house for 
himself. Our family life in England is doubtless very charming, but it is 
a luxury beyond the reach of the lowest classes. 

To follow cut these reflections would Tead me too far. The sum 
and substance of what I am urging is, that a prominent characteristic 
of American life is the number of households of singular simplicity and 
friendliness, admission into which is easy for an English traveller. There 
is, in truth, plenty of prejudice against Englishmen in their collective 
capacity. Rightly or wrongly, Americans think that we have dealt 
unfairly by them, and it is simply childish to attempt to’ smother this 
feeling by ignoring its existence. But the individual is welcomed with a 
kindness which sometimes leads me to fancy that there must be a happy 
affinity between the two races. It is due, perhaps, as much to the contrasts 
as to the points of similarity that I have always found an Anglo-American 
alliance—in the sphere of private life—to be arranged with special facility. 
If it were neccessary to mention a shortcoming in American society, it 
would, perhaps, be that there is a certain monotony of character. In 
an old country we find greater varieties and more distinctive types. 
An Englishman has a greater chance of being encrusted, as it were, with 
the prejudices of ages. He and his have been fixed in a particular 
class or district till they have been engrained with certain peculiarities. 
The country gentleman, the agricultural labourer, the artisan from the 
manufacturing districts, and so on, are all cast in comparatively rigid 
moulds, and form so many distinct castes. The differences, doubtless, 
tend to disappear. ‘* Worn in yonder social mill,” as the poet remarks of 
London, “‘ we wear each other’s angles down;” and the marks of a 
special trade or province become, year by year, less distinctly traceable. 
Yet it is a shock to the English traveller when he finds that American 
judges don’t wear wigs ; that their butchers don’t dress in blue; and that 
their agricultural population have abandoned smock-frocks and gaiters. 
The incessant shufiling of the cards which goes on in American society, the 
constant melting down and reforming of every class and order, tends to the 
multiplication of ‘a single type, and renders what we call, eulogistically, a 
man of originality, or dyslogistically, a humourist, or an eccentric person, 
a greater rarity than in England. Yet the loss is not without compensa- 
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tion. The better specimens of humanity gain, as it seems to me, a 
greater facility in meeting all orders of men. They are quicker at making 
acquaintances, and in admitting a stranger to familiar intercourse. It is 
comparatively rare to find in America that between you and your acquaint- 
ance there is a great gulf fixed, and that whilst meeting on equal terms, 
you and he have a radically different stock of ideas and experiences. An 
American, we know, is-ready to be a lawyer, an official, a schoolmaster, a 
newspaper editor, a railway director, or to take up half a hundred other 
trades at a moment's notice; and it is hard if you cannot find some 
interests in common with so versatile an actor. Whatever the cause, it is 
easier to place yourself on easy terms with an average American than with 
an average Englishman ; and any assertion tending to show that family 
life in America has not many charms in which the unvarying hospitality of 
the country makes participation singularly easy, is to be repudiated as a 
detestable heresy, founded: on no sufficient observation, but rather 
repugnant to the plainest facts of the case. 

Hence my first answer to the question with which I started is that a 
man should visit America in order to make many pleasant intimacies, some 
of which, unless by his own fault, may probably ripen into durable friend- 
ships. And that is a reason which can hardly be alleged in favour of 
the ordinary series of vacation-tours. Yet it may be that the 
human mind craves for some more definite and tangible advantage. 
Americans have been pretty well laughed out of the regulation question ; 
‘‘how do you like our country, sir?” but there is another twofold 
inquiry of which the traveller will be certain to hear more than enough. 
‘‘Have you seen Niagara?” is the first question ; which, if satisfac- 
torily answered, is followed by, ‘‘ Have you been to Chicago ?”’ Giving a 
wide interpretation to the questions, we may infer that, in the opinion of 
Americans themselves, the two great sources of interest are to be found 
in certain wonders of natural scenery, and in the material results of 
their superabundant energy. Of Niagara it would be almost impertinent 
to speak, except to say, in passing, that descriptions generally do it great 
injustice by failing to dwell upon its marvellous beauty, as distinguished 
from the mere grandeur of so many tons of water falling so many feet. 
In gazing at it—and one ought to do nothing but gaze at it for hours— 
-one loses the sense of mere power in admiration of its grace and exquisite 
colouring, and sinks the big water-privilege in the more poetical glories 
which are independent of sheer size and weight. But Niagara should 
perhaps be taken as the representative of American scenery at large, as 
the crowning beauty of the Continent. And here I fear that our admiration 
will be yielded more grudgingly. The English traveller will perhaps 
complain that the general impression made upon him is apt to be rather 
melancholy. The reasons are tolerably obvious, and throw some light 
upon the general conditions of American travel. Rightly to enjoy any 
scenery properly requires a good deal of education. The Alps, for example, 
confound and puzzle at first sight; it is only by long familiarity that one 
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learns to appreciate even the bare fact of their size and height; they 
require to be studied before they are surrounded by the associations which 
make them inexpressibly charming to the experienced mountaineer. Every 
one, again, must have been struck, on returning to the ordinary English 
country from the Continent, with the smallness of the scenery--not only 
in mass but in detail. It looks as if it had just come out of a bandbox ; 
the hills and valleys are in miniature, and the country resembles a garden, 
not only in completeness of cultivation, but in the insignificant size of its 
features. It is some time before we can condescend to take pleasure in the 
picturesque vignettes which abound in its innumerable corners. America 
is precisely the reverse of this. In spite of all that we have heard of its 
vast size, we generally fail to realize how much of wilderness still lurks in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the towns. Starting even from New 
York, we come in a few miles upon country which, to an English eye, is 
still in a state of colonial roughness. It is like entering a large house 
where the painters have not yet finished their work, and where one or two 
scattered bits of furniture only make the surrounding bareness more 
dismal. The roads are tracks, with ruts knee-deep in mud, and the fields 
are surrounded by stretches of tangled wood. The Englishman is startled 
by signs which he is accustomed to interpret as evidences of slovenly 
neglect. It is only by reflection that he can read their true meaning. It 
is not that the tenants are small or indolent, but that the palace they 
inhabit is so vast.. Hitherto they have only had time, as it were, to 
pick out the tit-bits of the country. The swarm does not settle, 
because it is ever being drawn to the fertile lands of the West. Rightly, 
perhaps, we ought to regret the extreme cultivation which marks every 
corner of England, because it is a sign of a population pressed for room, 
and forced to turn even the most unpromising places to account. By the 
same reasoning, the unfinished aspect of America should please us by 
suggesting how far the world is from being full. We may increase 
and multiply a good while yet before we shall be treading on each 
other's toes. Whether it is possible to look at things in this light, 
after a due amount of practice, is more than I know. The American, 
according to the old story, feels cramped amd confined in England, 
and is afraid of walking out for fear of falling over the edge. He 
probably glories in the magnificent distances which are as characteristic 
of the whole country as of its political capital. But poor sophisti- 
cated Europeans, with their acquired standard of neatness, are saddened 
by the ragged, untidy look of the country—the gaps between culti- 
vation and the timber-houses in all the rawness of modern erection. A 
journey only deepens the impression. American talk always exhibits that 
sovereign contempt of distance which is manifested in their fashion of 
seampering over Europe. A Yankee whom I once met had passed a 
holiday of about two months in visiting every capital in Europe, from 
Lisbon to St. Petersburg and Constantinople, being equally ignorant of 
the languages of all, and had thrown in Jerusalem out of pure gaiety of 
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heart. A friend will tell you that you really ought to visit such and such 
a place—it is only twenty-four hours off by rail. In a couple of years 
they will be going from New York to San Francisco just to have a chat 
with a friend. Now when a man travels from London (say) to Vienna, he 
passes innumerable places of historic interest; he sees half a dozen 
entirely distinct races ; every two or three hours he comes to a town with 
a distinct character of its own; and even a survey from a railway-carriage 
reveuls a scene varying in the most distinctive characteristics. Let him 
go a similar distance in America. He has the variety of sometimes 
passing half-cleared forests and sometimes crossing mile after mile of level 
plain—once prairie and now covered with one enormous field of Indian 
corn. But the towns seem as if they had all been turned out of one manu- 
factory: after long stretches of solitude he comes upon a little centre of 
population, and finds that, for all he can see, it might be a slip of the 
town from which he started accidentally set down in the wilderness. 
When some ruler of Russia travelled across his empire, it is said that 
sham villages were hastily run up, to deceive him with an exaggerated 
estimate of the population. The American traveller might fancy that a 
similar trick had been performed on him, and that to save trouble the 
seene-painter had made all his villages of the same pattern. A vast 
steppe is dull in its natural form; when it has been despoiled of its 
wildness by the presence of a scattered population, and when the popula- 
tion so scattered is identical in appearance and manners, from one end of 
it to the other, it is a trifle duller than before. And I cannot wonder that 
many Europeans find the process of crossing the States not a little con- 
ducive to ennui. 

Yet, as we travel, a certain sense of grandeur is gradually impressed 
upon us. The only way in which the size of a country can be fairly 
realized is by measuring it with those compasses which Providence has 
bestowed upon us all. An American pedestrian, I see, is performing the 
feat of walking, I think, 2,000 miles, at the rate of over fifty miles a 
day. If his course is measured in a straight line he will have a more 
vivid notion of the magnitude of his country than any other citizen of the 
United States—not that they are generally deficient in that respect. As 
walking tours are not yet fashionable in America, we must take the best 
substitute we can in a railway journey, and when we have travelled for 
twenty-four hours, or some multiple of that time, without producing any 
assignable change in the landscape, we are fully prepared to admit that 
the United States, if they-are not a great nation, have at least a very big 
territory. The same effect is produced by that peculiarity in which 
America has an undeniable-advantage over Europe. A great mountain is 
an impressive sight, but even the loftiest of European mountains scarcely 
commands a radius of more than 150 miles or so. It is grand in itself, 
but it does not suggest a vast horizontal surface. But a mighty river, 
such as the Rhine or the Danube, is more suggestive. Looking on the huge 
current, we are carried in imagination up to its sources in the distant 
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glaciers, and think of the huge territory from which it draws its supplies. 
For this reason, as well as from the apparent life and almost personality 
of a river, it has always a powerful influence on.our thoughts. The 
St. Lawrence or the Mississippi seem to me to be always repeating the 
true American formula, What a big country this is! The Mississippi, in its 
lower course, is as ugly a stream as need be; there is something unwhole- 
some about its very colour ; but the stream mutters asit flows. There are 
in me and my tributaries 6,000 miles of uninterrupted navigation ; my 
valleys oceupy 1,250,000 square miles, and have room for a population of 
IT know not how many millions; that is a good knock-down fact, in presence of 
which all your romance about the Rhine, or that wretched little creek of a 
Thames, may go for what it is worth, and burst like one of my bubbles. 
And we must truly admit that there is an eloquence of a kind in a figure 
with a good many cyphers after it—an eloquence which, like that of 
cannon-balls or bank-notes, there is, in a sense, no resisting. 

One other point must be noticed. The appreciation of scenery depends 
in a great degree upon the material accommodation of the observer. 
Against this law of nature there is no reasoning. A man with the eyes of 
Turner and with the sensibility of Wordsworth would be indifferent to 
the noblest scenery, if he was starving or exhausted with fatigue, or even 
if his digestive faculties were seriously out of order. Now, in spite of 
certain advantages, the incidents of American travel are not calculated 
to bring the mind into ahealthy tone. The railways, hastily constructed to 
meet the needs of a vast and scattered population, are necessarily much 
slighter in every way than those of European countries, and, consequently, 
the speed is inferior and the travelling much rougher. The cars are long: 
and fragile boxes, which are by no means kept right side up with much 
care. When, as sometimes happens, the locomotive: runs into another 
train it crumples them up like a sheet of paper. .At any moment one 
seems to be bumping perceptibly over every stone in the road. The 
system of construction, indeed, is, to my mind, pleasanter than our own, 
when, as in Switzerland and some of the South German. railways, more 
attention is paid to the comfort of the travellers. Near the great towns, 
also, efforts.are being made, with considerable success, to introduce a 
superior class of what are called “‘ palace” or ‘‘ drawing-room ”’ cars ; and 
in some of the Western trains, you can not only slecp in a deeent berth 
——an improvement for which one sighs in vain on European lines—but 
there is a coffee-room in the train, to which you can repair for purposes of 
refreshment or “liquoring up.” The trains on the .great Pacific railway 
will, it is said, have all the conveniences of a hotel moving on wheels. 
But at present, the prevailing sense of a traveller across the endless spans 
of the American continent, is one of distinct discomfort.. He is put into 
a rough wooden packing-case, provided with windows that will open by a 
feat of gymnastics, enough to let a cold draught into his ear, and in winter 
with a stove that threatens speedy suffocation ; he is.jammed into an un- 
comfortable seat, with room for one person and a. half, and, therefore, 
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filled with two; he is jolted slowly along when the train is at speed, and 
kept waiting for an intolerable time at stations. Punctuality is rare, and 
complaint useless. No American ever complains ; and, indeed, there is 
no one to whom to address your complaint. The submission of the public 
is wonderful. A friend of mine was once snowed up in a train for a whole 
night owing to gross carelessness of the officials, during which not a soul 
grumbled, or even proposed writing to the papers. In America, as a 
general rule, it is to be remembered that if you want a thing done, you 
must either leave it undone, which is the simplest, or do it yourself, which 
is not always possible, or pay an exorbitant price for some one to do it for 
you, or wait till a hundred other people have the same want, when it will 
be done more or less carelessly, and rather by way of condescension. 
Railway officials are not, as in England, your servants, nor, as on the 
Continent, your irresponsible masters. They are equals, who will do what 
you want if you choose to wait their convenience. On leaving your rail- 
way, you can, it is true, get a certain amount of comfort provided, at a 
fixed and moderate rate, at a hotel. An American hotel is a wonder of 
administrative skill; it is as superior to the ordinary London hotel, for 
example, as a machine for making cotton to the old-fashioned systems for 
making it by hand. And, on the same principle, it is as inferior to the best 
European models, as any product of machinery is to the same article made 
by a genuine artist. It succeeds in providing enough for any reasonable 
person by doing things on a large scale and in obedience to a well-ordered 
system. But if you are, as a man should be, unreasonable, and require 
some personal attention suited to your individual peculiarities, you are apt 
te resent the treatment, and to feel that you are a human being, not a 
mere No. 666 to be treated with a certain amount of machine-made hospi- 
tality. In short, a monsier hotel is, to my mind at least, a depressing 
place of abode ; and I always sigh for some of the charming inns still to be 
found in many nooks and corners of the old world, where the landlord will 
treat you like a personal friend, and not as an abstract symbol to be 
affixed to the heading of a bill. 

Hence, I should say, that the machinery of travelling is only too much 
in harmony with the general dulness of the scenery. The ideas impressed 
upon you by the scenery are those of enormous size, but rather pdinful 
monotony; the ideas, in short, which naturally arise from the sight of a 
territory of boundless resources, which has everywhere lost the bloom of 
primitive wildness, and not yet produced the rich variety of an old and 
complex civilization. The railways are the first rough lines of communi- 
cation which show that man has established his superiority, but has not as 
yet thoroughly subdued the territory. The hotels are appropriate to an 
improvised population, vast barracks of an advancing army—not homes of 
a settled people. The sight is in every’ respect well worth seeing—for 
once. No statistics nor descriptions can impress upon one’s mind the 
aspect of the vast region upon which Americans are precipitating them- 
selves with zeal almost resembling religious enthusiasm. The picturesque 
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varieties, which can only result from the combined labour of many 
succeeding generations, slowly developing new social forms, are, of course, 
absent ; and the absence makes itself felt at everyturn. In a new country 
almost everything is raw, crude, and, more or less, uncomfortable to the 
body and to the imagination. We scarcely realize, till we have visited 
the country, the extent to which this holds true, even of America; and 
neither can we realize the vastness of its undeveloped resources and the 
external aspect of the advance guard of civilization. An American travel- 
ling in Europe profits more than we can well imagine, by giving a vivid 
conception of the scenes of past history; he really learns, for the first 
time, that the world did not begin on the 4th of July, 1776, nor even 
with the arrival of the Mayflower. A European profits something, if not 
so much, by actual contemplation of the seat of the empires of the future, 
and the vast, though dim possibilities that are opening even for a gene- 
ration now in existence. But, probably, he will be content with learning 
the lesson once ; and will benefit more by its result than by any particular 
pleasure at the time. 

The great object, indeed, of visiting the West is, if we may trust 
Americans, to see such cities as Chicago. Chicago, I fear, is rapidly 
becoming a bore. Like the New Zealander of intolerable memory, it has 
been hitched into so many bits of eloquence that we begin to wish it had 
never existed. Thirty years ago, as we are incessantly reminded, the 
population amounted to about a dozen families, nowit is 200,000 or 300,000. 
A piece of land which was then exchanged for a few gallons of whisky, is 
now enough to make a man’s fortune. We visit the town and sce a repe- 
tition, with a few modifications, of New York or Boston. There are big 
hotels, broad rectangular streets, lines of horsecars, handsome theatres, a 
state-house with a dome, and, in short, all the ordinary appearance of a 
great town in America. But why should we come to sce so very common- 
place a sight ? Because there was nothing to be seen thirty years ago, 
that does not prove that what is now to be seen is at all remarkable. If 
we had seen the city grow under our eyes, the effect would, doubtless, be 
more sensible, only we can’t sit down for thirty years to see the town 
grow. Rapid as the process may be, the change is not visible to the 
naked eye in a day or in a week. Nay, is it not as wonderful, when we 
come to think of it, that London should have increased by a population 
equal to several Chicagos within the same time? That our overgrown 
metropolis should expand so fast is more singular than that a great many 
people should be attracted to a country of untouched resources, and gather 
in vast numbers round the principal commercial centre. If we saw any 
distinctly new forms of architecture or engineering, they would excite such 
interest as their intrinsic merits might deserve. And if we stay long 
enough in the town to penetrate beneath the surface of society, there is, 
doubtless, a good deal to be learnt in the conditions of opinion resulting 
from so rapid a growth. Speaking merely of the external aspect, a slice 
of New York in the boundless West is not more amazing than a slice of 
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New York on the Hudson. The traveller learns little more from personal 
observation than’ he would learn from a book of statistics ; unless, indeed, 
he has previously failed to realize the fact that great energy exerted in a 
new field may result in a quict reproduction of the most commonplace 
forms. 

I have said nothing of the more distant journeys, where a traveller 
may shoot buffaloes, risk his scalp, study the working of polygamy, or 
examine the natural wonders of the most wonderful of countiies, California. 
Such excursions have merits of their own, of which there is here no space 
to speak. Neither do I wish‘to’ sav much of the picturesque scenery of 
America.’ The White Mountains of New England, the wilderness of New 
York, the great valley of Virginia, and many other districts, have charms 
of théir own ; but are searcely to be reckoned as equal in interdst to many 
European districts. Lake George, for example—the show lake of the 
Northern States—seems to me, though I say it with fear and trembling, 
to be very inferior to Loch Lomond, in spite of its crystal waters and forést- 
covered hills; and there is nothing, in Yankee phrase, which can begin to 
compare with the Alps, the Pyrenees, or the grander scenery of Europe. 
Moreover; if I may venture to refer once more to so grovelling a topic, 
American scenery is only in an early stage as regards accommodation 
for travellers: Things; indeed, are rapidly changing. The wilderness 
is beginning to blossom into vast hotels’; \a railway—I shudder at the 
thought—has profaned the summit of Motint Washington, the loftiest of 
the White Mountains, and Americans are developing a love of their own 
seenery with their usual energy. Hitherto they lave been in the same 
stage as we were a hundred years ago. Saratoga, and ‘its like, are ‘pre- 
cisely analogous to Bath in the last century. They are places to which 
people come on the pretence of drinking waters, but really to enjoy the 
pleasures of flirtation and social display. We have discovered a more 
reasonable mode of spending our holitlays ; partly because the increase of 
town-life enhances the pleasures of a genuine solitude, and partly because 
the solitudes have been made more accessible and much less solitary. We 
take our ease in Scotland, or Norway, or Switzerland, after an overdose of 
London, and rejoice in shooting-jackets when wearied by the tyranny of 
dress-coats. Our fathers, to whom travelling was more difficult and the 
country more uncivilized, gathered to the pleasures of Bath, as certain 
classes still amuse themselves at Baden or Hombourg. A similar change 
is taking place in America; Saratoga has reached its culminating point, 
and tourists now rush off to the scenery of The Last of the Mohicans, 
as they do to that of The Lady of the Lake. ‘Bloody Pond,” and 
the ruins of Ticonderoga are pointed out by drivers of stages, just as their 
brethren grow eloquent in the Trossachs and the Brig of Turk. Bears are 
still to be found, deer to be shot, and innumerable trout to, be caught in 
the primeval forests of the Adirondaes; but'year by yéar they are more 
frequently penetrated by the genuine tourists, and before long they will be 
brought under the dominion of hotel-keepers, and their beauties will be 
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puffed by guide-books and by pedestrians. The change is a very good one 
for Americans, and it is weli that they should become awake to the beauties 
of their own country, seeing that ten days of ocean divide them from 
European scenery. Only I cannot believe that Europeans will find it 
worth while to cross the ocean simply in search of the picturesque—even 
though the effect be enhanced by the splendours of the American fall. 
There is abundant beauty, and it may be taken with thankfulness by way 
of supplement or gratuitous addition to the bargain. 

I feel a certain remorse in thinking of Niagara and of some of the great 
American rivers, But with that exeeption—and I admit that it is a very 
large exception—no one but the very ardent connoisseur of scenery, who 
delights in every new expression on, the face of Nature, will find a 
sufficient inducement to cross the Atlantic in the mere beauties of 
external aspect. 2 

I should say then that the American traveller ought certainly to accept 
the advice which will generally be pressed upon him—that he should visit 
Niagara, and make a trip to Chicago and to the Mississippi. He will 
receive impressions of great interest, though not by a very agreeable 
process. But he ought not to spend too much time on this performance. 
He should reserve a large part of his holiday for settling down quietly in 
some well-chosen place. We laugh at Americans for galloping across 
Europe, and rightly enough ; but it is at least equally absurd to gallop 
through America, In, Europe, at least, a superficial glimpse shows much 
that is worth seeing ; in America, what is revealed to the superficial observer 
is comparatively uninteresting ; what lies below the surface is of-far greater 
value. If you see a pyramid or a cathedral for five minutes you carry.away 
something ; but in learning the character of man or a nation, ‘the first five 
minutes probably gives you only something to unlearn. It is worth while, 
therefore, to take your preliminary canter—if I may so speak—whilst the 
mind is still fresh to new impressions, and to distribute the remaining 
time between two or three places, where you have tke best chance of’ 
penetrating a little into society. If a man spends a week at half-a-dozen 
different points, he loses two or three days of each in distributing letters 
of introduction, and has to break off every acquaintance as soon as it is 
formed. If he spends six wecks in one, he begins to form real intimacies, 
and has time to correct his natural blunders. ‘In this way, too, he can 
best learn the most important lessons of a foreign country. 

Why, indeed, to extend my original inquiry, should a man travel at 
all? What is he likely to acquire besides innocent recreation? A time- 
honoured apologue used to describe an English nobleman who, on visiting 
some Italian city, was brought to open shame by the discovery that he 
had not seen a remarkable monument in one of his own estates in England. 
I have always thought that that nobleman was in the main a sensible 
person. He could see England after he was disabled by the gout, by the 
cares of family or of office, from travelling ; Italy, in those days, he might 
never be able to see again. Not only so, but he would learn from a day 
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in Italy more that was quite new to him than he could discover in 2 
month amongst familiar scenes. Does not the first hour at Calais or 
Boulogne teach the British cockney lessons about foreigners, which have 
failed to come home to him in his whole previous life? The New World 
is in certain respects even more instructive than the Old, to those who 
visit it with their eyes open. I do not put much faith, indeed, in gentle- 
men who rush across the Atlantic with note-books, and come home with 
complete theories of Democracy, and cut and dried doctrines about the 
fature progress of mankind. No man can expect to understand a new country 
in six weeks; he is lucky if his opinion is worth much after six years. 
What we learn by foreign travels is not so much a knowledge of foreign 
countries, as a knowledge of our own. If this sounds like a paradox, I 
think reasons may be given for accepting it as a tolerably obvious truth. 
What do we learn, for example, by going to America? Ever since 
Tocqueville’s most instructive book, people have been going there to 
study, as they say, the working of democratic institutions. Our 
Conservative friends generally indulge in the remark that the best cure for 
a lover of democracy is a journey to a land where democracy is supreme. 
If the remark were well founded, there would be an easy retort ; the fact 
that a member of the upper classes coming from a country where the 
upper classes have things pretty much their own way, to a country where 
the lower classes have a good deal to say for themselves, finds the results 
unpleasant to him personally, is not surprising; nor is it a conclusive proof 
that the results are to be condemned by the people at large. As a maiter 
of fact, however, I think that the truth is very different. Almost every 
grown-up man brings so much more than he finds, that he more frequently 
succeeds in confirming his own prejudices: the Tory returns with a 
stronger affection for the British constitution ; and the Radical with radi- 
calism a shade or two deeper than before. The reason is tolerably obvious. 
A traveller may be compared to a magnet passing over a heap of dust, and 
attracting to itself all the particles of steel: it makes a spontaneous selec- 
tion with greater certainty than any mechanical contrivance. In a similar 
way every fact that suits a particular mind adheres to it by an unconscious 
attraction, whilst the opposite facts are repelled, not by design, but 
from sheer inattention. The traveller in any country is surrounded by an 
invisible atmosphere, composed partly of his preconceived prejudices, and 
partly of those which have naturally gathered round him, and looks at 
everything through a more or less delusive medium. In America there are 
certain special facilities for the process. One man falls into a Republican, 
and another into a Democratic, connection ; he is naturally handed on to 
sympathizing friends, and is enveloped in a magic circle of which he is 
only partially conscious. Before he knows it, he has adopted a certain 
set of arguments, and has learnt the proper parry for every thrust of his 
antagonist. The party-lines of demarcation are deep; antipathies still 
retain some of the bitterness produced by the war; and the absence of any 
recognized centre of society, such as exists in London, tends to keep 
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parties at arms’ length, and to prevent their interpenetration and the conse- 
quent formation of intermediate varieties. One school predominates at 
Boston, and another in New York ; and it is very difficult for the traveller 
not to accept for the time the prejudices of his hosts. When an American 
newspaper makes statements and advances arguments on its own behalf, 
its antagonist is apt simply to ignore their existence, unless they happen 
to serve as a convenient peg upon which to hang a retort. One is 
naturally compelled to associate with one set of advocates, or the other, 
and can seldom have a fair set-to before any competent judge. 

It is easy, then, to discover certain ideas with which society is 
fermenting, and to judge to some extent of their merit; but it is impos- 
sible, without great care, unusual candour, and peculiar advantages, to say 
which are the most deeply rooted, and producing the strongest effects of 
society. We observe certain schools of political and religious thought: it 
is extremely hard to say which is likely to prevail; we can perceive 
difficulties without making an accurate estimate of the chances that they 
will be surmounted, and many admirable influences at work, whose future 
is a mystery for any ordinary observer. The greatest thinker who ever 
visited America expected that the Federal system would fall to pieces at the 
first serious effort at secession ; the acutest ruler in Europe thought that the 
South had succeeded in establishing its independence ; and, therefore, , 
commonplace people who dip into American society for a few months may 
well be shy of confident prophecy, and may doubt whether they have not 
left out of calculation some of the forces which in the event may prove of 
most importance. When, therefore, a vacation tourist sums up the whole 
‘evidence, and delivers a confident verdict on the success or failure of the 
great experiment, we may, I think, congratulate him on his courage, but 
hardly on his judgment. He has, indeed, seen enough to excite his 
curiosity and to stimulate his powers of speculation. He has seen a 
country in a condition to which, whether the result be for good or for evil, 
there certainly is no parallel. He has seen, for example, a country of 
boundless resources, only waiting to be turned to account; a nation of 
amazing and restless energy developing in every direction with incredible 
rapidity ; a stream of the poor and ignorant of every civilized country 
pouring in and threatening almost to swamp the native population ; he has 
seen religious creeds struggling keenly for the mastery; political theories 
trying to work themselves out under conditions previously unexampled ; new 
social circumstances modifying all accepted opinions, and bringing about 
changes in the most settled relations of life; a vast country, in short, 
resembling a vast caldron, in which a strange mixture of populations, 
creeds, and prejudices is constantly fermenting, and whose ultimate 
product it might puzzle the boldest prophet to foretell. If any man 
ventures, after a short experience, to say that he has not only determined 
all the necessary elements of the calculation, and has brought out a 
definite result to be propounded authoritatively for our acceptation, I can 
only repeat that I admire his courage. I prefer to leave the question to 
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those who can give a large portion of their lives to its study, and shall 
then be rather slow to acquiesce implicitly in their decision. 

Perhaps, however, it is rather superfluous to argue against a tourist 
trusting too much to the value of his judgments. It is something if he 
gains a tolerable perception of some of the leading conditions of the 
problem. But, as affecting a man’s knowledge of his own country, I 
think the journey is more likely to be profitable. The mere change in the 
geographical point of view is worth obtaining. England looks so very 
small such a long way off. It is useful to remember sometimes that we 
live in a little island, and like Mrs. Gamp, must take the consequences of 
such a situation. But, more than this, it does a man good to be fora 
time exposed to the action of a set of ideas so very different in many ways 
from his own. It is like dipping a substance into some new chemical 
solution, which brings out some hitherto latent properties. Probably we 
may say, without offence to any political school, the effect will be twofold. 
We shall find that with many changes of external forms, a good many old- 
fashioned faults show themselves in a new shape ; an American can be a 
snob, though he has not the blessing of a House of Lords, and a most 
determined Philistine, though he has defaced some of the true old British 
idols. On the other hand, we shall find it possible to move, and breathe, 
and even enjoy a good appetite without certain old-established institutions, 
which we had fancied essential to our existence. We should discover, 
that we have all our lives taken on trust, as part of the eternal order of 
nature, certain arrangements which really imply a vast number of ideas 
and habits peculiar to a special order of civilization. The breadth and 
simplicity with which certain ideas are expressed, without all the reserve 
and qualification necessary in an old society, have a healthy effect on the 
mind. We have io argue from first principles, and see them applied 
unflinchingly to the most extreme cases. Without mentioning anything 
which might hurt the prejudices of any of my readers, I may still hint 
that there are some institutions which they might find it difficult to justify 
to persons who persist in starting from the ‘inherent and imprescriptible 
rights of mankind.”” When forced to abandon all arguments from custom 
and vested interests, we might possibly discover that some of our pet insti- 
tutions require a society of very special constitution ; or, on the other hand, 
we might sometimes draw back from the bold conclusions which Americans 
draw from doctrines which we perhaps admit in the abstract. A defender 
of universal suffrage is brought face to face with the fact, and if he deals 
honestly with himself, will have to explain why, and under what cireum- 
stances it is right that, the rough Irish emigrant who carries his ballot to 
the polls, should have as powerful a voice as his most intelligent and refined 
native ; and may enquire what are the chances that if a hundred such voters 
hold one opinion to be right, whilst ninety-nine believe in its contradictory, 
the hundred will be infallibly correct. There are, of course, abundant 
answers to this and other questions. I only say that American experience 
throws them into strong relief, and forces them upon the attention of every 
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one. The great issues which divide society are there stated with remarkable 
simplicity, and are not complicated with the innumerable minor disputes 
which distract an older and more complex social order. It is a very good 
training for an ordinary English intellect to be forced into the discussion 
of the broad questions which are being daily stated in the simplest terms 
in a new society. He will probably return with a more distinct compre- 
hension of the real tendency of many forces which already agitate English 
society, but not in so pronounced and unmistakeable a form. 

These scattered remarks will, I hope, have given some kind of answer 
to my original question. The traveller in America will, I have said, make 
many friends, if he deserves to make them; or, in other words, if he comes 
in a friendly spirit, he will gain a more vivid conception of the theatre 
and external aspect of some of the greatest, and, in many respects, most 
interesting national developments which have ever altered the face of the 
world; and he will return, possibly with his prejudices strengthened, but 
probably with his mental horizon permanently widened, and a clearer per- 
ception of the bearing of many important political and social changes at 
home. Americans have so many points in common with ourselves, and 
are yet so strongly contrasted with us that we are specially suited to 
exercise a powerful stimulus upon each other. An interchange of intelli- 
gent travellers is desirable to produce a healthy reaction of opinion. Both 
of us have, doubtless, much to learn in the way both of encouragement 
and of warning. And the one piece of advice which may be added is 
simply this: that itis equally foolish to indulge in flattery or abuse. An 
American, who is good for anything, dislikes, above all things, the 
Englishman who is an indiscriminate admirer of his institutes, and is apt 
to believe that his would-be flatterer is either insincere or is so laudatory 
because he is ignorant. Between nations as between men, we should 
condemn what we don’t like unequivocally, if without rancour ; and it is 
not till we can tell a man his faults to his face that we can really claim 
him as a friend. 
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Guinevere to Launceelot. 


_— Oo 


Tue night is here, and thou art with me still, 
Loved one, although beyond the reach of hands 
Eager to clasp thee; and I long to fill 
Again this soul more dry than desert sands 
Now thou art gone, with the deep-flowing streams 
Of thy most gracious presence. Soon it will 
Return all life-like in the land of dreams. 


How shall our struggling hearts, so many years 
As may perchance be thine and mine, sweet Love, 
Out-face this ceaseless storm of hopes and fears, 
For aye within us, round, below, above ? 
Oh ask me not; for whether joy or tears 
Remain for us, we must bear silently, 
Dearest, and with a love that cannot die. 


How do the angels reason of our love ? 
And those blest spirits that are gone before, 
Who, now rejoicing in their place above, 
Walked with us on this melancholy shore 
Of life, years, years ago; will they forgive 
In us such earth-born folly? Or once more 
Could we with such as they are choose to live ? 


Ah weary hearts, encrusted o’er with dross 
Caught up from this vile world! Can we be sure, 
When of this lower life we suffer loss, 
They will beat freely in an air so pure, 
Fit for the souls who enter into light ? 
Such dross is in the grain; it must enduro 
Our own, unchanging still, in death’s despite. 


But come what will, to the last agony, 
My choice is made; I cannot yield thee up. 
Dross or pure gold, I give it all to thee. 
The pearls of all my life shall in thy cup 
Be thrown and melted; they are nought to me, 
Save as they make some bubbling sparkle rise 
To see itself one instant in thine eyes. 
H. C. C, 
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The Civil Serbice. 





Amonest the various questions which are now engaging the attention of 
the public, and which will probably soon be discussed by our reformed 
Parliament, that of the Civil Administration of the country occupies a 
prominent position. We are all deeply interested in the character and 
efficiency of our executive. Its functions are so high and weighty,— 
embracing, as they do, the dispensing of justice, the protection of .life 
and property, the collection of the revenue, the conduct of our Foreign 
and Colonial affairs, the provision of an educational machine, the 
management of the Post Office, and all those other duties which belong 
to a central government—that it is unnecessary to point out how greatly 
the honour and welfare of the country are concerned in their due and 
satisfactory performance. It is not proposed, on the present occasion, 
to inquire whether those duties should be more extended or more limited 
than they are: whether the direct agency of Government should occupy 
a wider sphere in the management of our affairs by assuming, for instance, 
the control of our railways and telegraphs, our water and gas supply, or 
whether its province should be more circumscribed than it is. The object 
of this article is a more simple and practical one, viz., to investigate the 
internal organization of that portion of the executive which is called the 
Civil Service. 

It is hardly necessary to trace back the origin and growth of that 
service. Suffice it to say, that the date of its birth could not be well 
fixed upon: that during its childhood and early manhood it did not 
receive the most judicious or invigorating treatment, and now that it is 
arriving at maturity it requires tonics, stimulants, and a bracing atmo- 
sphere to bring it into a healthy condition. In former days the expenses 
of the civil administration of the country were either paid by the Sovereign 
out of his hereditary revenues, or were included in the grant made to him 
for the ‘‘ Civil List,” as it was, and as it still is, erroneously called. It 
comprised all the chief offices of State as well as of the Royal Household. 
On the accession of each Sovereign since the time of Charles II., a specific 
sum has been voted by Parliament for these purposes. During the reign 
of William and Mary 700,000/. a year was the amount fixed upon. This 
was continued till the accession of George IIT., when 900,000/. was voted. 
George IV. received a grant of 1,050,000/., and when William IV. came 
to the throne, the plan, which is now in force, of confining the Civil List 
to expenses connected with the Privy Purse, Royal Household, &c., was 
adopted, and 510,000/. a year was voted. One object of this change 
was to transfer the control of the public expenditure from the Crown and 
the Government to the House of Commons. This has been the tendency of 
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all recent legislation, and now all charges connected with the departments 
of State are annually examined and appropriated by Parliament. Occasional 
revisions of establishments have taken place and various offices have 
from time to time been abolished, several of which brought benefit only 
to the holder and none to the State. The names of some remind one 
of days gone by. There were the Annuity Pells Offices, the Tellers of the 
Receipts, the Tally Court, the Hanaper Office, the Clerk of the Pipe, 
First Fruits Office, Signet Office, the Salt Office, the Hawkers’ and 
Pedlars’ Office ; nor must we omit a high judicial office in former days,— 
the Chief Justice in Eyre, whose duty it was to administer forest laws ; 
also a political one of great importance eighty years ago, viz., the Office 
of the Secretary of State for America. Some offices have been done 
away with because the duties attached to them were nominal or performed 
by deputy—-sinecures in short; some, because a different order of things 
in our fiscal and political institutions rendered them useless. But while 
some have been abolished, many others have been created ; and establish- 
ment after estabiishment has been formed and increased. Fifty years 
ago there were three Secretaries of State: one for the Northern Depart- 
ment, who attended to the affairs of Northern Europe; one for the 
Southern Department, who was concerned with the affairs of France and 
Southern Europe, and one for War. Now there are five, besides Depart- 
ments for Trade, Education, Science and Art, a Poor Law Board, and 
a Board of Works. Early in the present century there were fourteen 
judges, besides the Lord Chancellor and the Masters in Chancery, now 
there are twenty-seven, and upwards of sixty county-court judges. 

This has, of course, led to augmented expenditure. In less than 
eighteen years, the public contribution towards the education of our 
children has increased by more than a million. Law and justice, during 
the same period, has risen from 1,300,000/. to 8,000,000/. And, as 
population increases, and the requirements of society become enlarged 
and elevated, the demands upon the public purse will still become greater. 
The recognition of each new social need necessarily involves expense. 
If, for instance, we compare the administration of justice now with what 
it was fifty years ago ; if we call to remembrance the protection which was 
afforded by the ‘‘ Charlies” and constables of former days, and now look at 
our police organization ; if we bear in mind the measures which of late 
years have, but too slowly, been passed for the enlightenment of our 
fellow-creatures, as well as for the preservation of their health and lives, 
we shall find explanations, to a great extent, of our augmented expendi- 
ture. The consolation is that, if properly applied, this expenditure is 
not unprofitable. The great thing is to see that we get our money’s 
worth. There is no reason, because the object is excellent, that funds 
should be misapplied or frittered away. But we have chiefly now to do 
with the Civil Service proper, that is, our chief departments of State. 
In the ten years from 1858 to 1868 the expenses on account of salaries of 
clerks and others in the Civil Service have increased from 1,235,932/. to 
1,702,230/. First, there are the revenue departments, consisting of 
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the Customs, Inland Revenue, and Post Office. Then there are the estab- 
lishments of the Houses of Parliament, the Treasury, the Secretaries of 
State offices, the Privy Council, the Board of Trade, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Board of Works,. Woods and Forests, Poor Law Commission, 
Audit, Charity Commission, and other smaller departments. From a 
return which was made out in 1860, it appeared that the Civil Service 
was composed as follows, viz. :— 


1. Heads of Departments, Political 2.00, sane 34 
- ¥ Non-political 154 

2. Sub-Heads of Departments ..... ie ae Eaictid 1,489 
NGIOTRS, SUBERDEBHEG: cen siesta aed 13,768 

ag OEE ics ims ein ang 389 

8. Professional Officers, Superior ks PA ee 1,922 
5 % Pierson...) 5... Dias 1,921 

a. Interior OM ers; Indo 0! des eee) aes 2,259 
ma ee en ee 36,566 

5. Artizans and Labourers... ___..... site. sins 29,613 


VW, 


6. Persons not wholly employed, Women and others — 14,941 





103,056 

The position and condition of the Civil Service has not failed to 
attract attention in several quarters during the last few years. Various 
allegations with regard to the efficiency of certain departments, and com- 
plaints by the members of the service themselves with respect to their 
position and emoluments, have led to official and parliamentary inquiries. 
The first of these was conducted by means of a commission, consisting of 
Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., M.P., and Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, 
K.C.B., in 1858. In their report, which was made in November of that 
year, they commenced by recognizing the importance of the permanent 
Civil Service. ‘The Government of the country,” they said, “could 
not be carried on without the aid of an efficient body of permanent 
ofiicers, occupying a position duly subordinate to that of the Ministers, 
who are directly responsible to the Crown and to Parliament, yet possess- 
ing suflicient independence, character, ability, and experience to be able 
to advise, assist, and to some extent influence, those who from time to 
time are set over them.’”’ They then acknowledge that the Civil Service 
has contributed to ‘‘the proper discharge of the functions of Govern- 
ment ;’’ but observe that ‘‘ its organization is far from perfect. It does 
not attract to its ranks the ablest and most ambitious of the youth of the 
country.” Those who shrink from the competition of professional life, who 
are physically weak, or constitutionally indolent, and who have no desire to 
raise themselves to public eminence, were such as, in their opinion, com- 
posed the Civil Service. The duties upon which the civilian is employed 
were thus described :—‘‘ Many of.the first years of his service are spent in 
copying papers, and other work of almost a mechanical character. . . . . 
The remainder of his official career can only exercise a depressing influence 
upon him, and renders the work of the office distasteful to him.” The 
promotion is slow, and by seniority ; and if a vacancy in a position of 
any importance occurs, he is not considered qualified by his previous 
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training, and a stranger is introduced. ‘The want of encouragement, in 
the form of good-service pensions and honorary distinctions, is also 
severely felt in the ordinary civil branch of the public service, which is 
the only one in which these classes of reward are not dispensed.” 

This report was followed by a discussion, or rather by a series of 
written opinions, on the views and recommendations which it contained. 
Men of high position in the service, and several celebrities in the scholastic 
world, recorded their opinions, which, as may be supposed, varied con- 
siderably. The chief issue raised was, whether the competitive system 
was the best mode of obtaining the admission to the service of the most 
qualified men. The tutors of colleges and the head-masters of schools 
were naturally biassed in favour of any measure which should hold out 
encouragement to academical merit. Several civil servants also supported 
the proposition, on the ground that efficiency would be secured ; but the 
majority of civilians, together with the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, were 
opposed to a system of unlimited competition, basing their objections on 
the ground that, constituted as the Civil Service was, the plan would fail to 
procure the services of the men best suited for their duties ; that it is not 
safely applicable to offices of trust, as there would be no security for the 
moral qualities of candidates ; and that it would be extinguishing personal 
responsibility in the appointment to public offices. Few Blue-books have 
ever been presented to Parliament which have contained such able and 
interesting papers as those in which these opinions were expressed. It 
was an intellectual contest upon a most important social question, and 
men of great ability and high position were ranged on either side. 
Amongst the advocates for open and unlimited competition were Drs. 
Jowett, Temple, Thompson, Moseley, Jelf, Vaughan, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and Mr. Chadwick. Amongst its opponents were Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, Sir James Stephen, Sir Rowland Hill, Mr. Herman Merivale, Sir 
Thomas Fremantle, Sir Alexander Spearman, and others. 

The Commissioners of 1853, in their zeal for the cause which they 
had espoused, made their case rather too strong. They were, no doubt, 
actuated by the main desire to increase the efficiency and ameliorate the 
condition of the service ; but their description of it was considered cal- 
culated to convey an unfair and injurious impression of its general 
character. It found an able champion in Mr. Arbuthnot, the Auditor of 
the Civil List; and his observations on the subject elicited from Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan the following frank acknow- 
ledgment :—‘‘ We beg leave to express our sincere regret that the language 
of any portion of our report should have been such as to create a painful 
feeling in the minds of the able and honourable body of men composing the 
service to which we ourselves belong, and with which we cannot but feel it 
an honour to be connected. We gladly take this opportunity of adding our 
own testimony to that of the more eminent persons to whom Mr. Arbuthnot 
refers with respect to ‘the general uprightness, the zeal, and efficiency of 
the officers of which it is composed, and to the willing and useful aid which 
is rendered by them to all administrations, without reference to polities,’ ” 
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These discussions took place, it must be remembered, fifteen years 
ago. Two years after that, viz., in May, 1855, an order of Council was 
issued appointing the present Civil Service Commissioners. The duties 
allotted to them were:—Ist. To ascertain that all future candidates for 
admission to the Civil Service are within the prescribed age. 2nd. That 
every candidate is free from any physical defects or disease which would 
be likely to interfere with the proper discharge of his duties. 8rd. That 
his character is such as to qualify him for publie employment ; and, 4th. 
That he possesses the requisite knowledge and ability for the performance 
of his official duties. ‘This order, it will be observed, did not interfere 
with the system of nomination. It simply required proof that a candidate 
was competent to undertake what would be required of him. But this 
was not enough to satisfy the majority of administrative reformers. Their 
idea seems to have been that the chief, if not the only, panacea for all the 
deficiencies and shortcomings of the Civil Service, was open competitive 
examinations. The subject was on several occasions brought before the 
House of Commons, and in 1860 a Select Committee was appointed to 
consider and report on it. This Committee, while directing its attention 
principally to the question of first admissions to the service, extended the 
range of its inquiries beyond this limited area, and while coming to the 
conclusion that a system of competition was the best mode of securing 
competency, also expressed an opinion ‘that success in obtaining qualified 
candidates for the Civil Service must depend quite as much on the pros- 
pects and opportunities of promotion subsequently held out to the clerk 
in his official career, as on the immediate pecuniary advantages offered, or 
the judicious selection of young men in the first instance.” With regard 
to open competition, the Committee hesitated to recommend its immediate 
adoption, and declined to advise its application to the lower grades of civil 
servants, such as excise-officers, tide-waiters, letter-carriers, and others of 
this class. It was suggested, however, that every vacancy should be com- 
peted for by not less than three candidates, to be nominated by the chief 
of the office. This is the course which, up to the present time, has been 
generally followed. Every person nominated to a junior situation in a 
Government office must obtain a certificate from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners that he has the necessary qualifications before entering on his 
duties, and he has to obtain this through a competitive examination with 
several others. It is indispensable that erery candidate, of whatever 
class, should write a good hand; should be able to spell correctly; and 
should be conversant with the elementary portions of arithmetic. The 
other subjects of examination, which are regulated according to the 
department to which the candidate is nominated, are—geography, history, 
pure and mixed mathematics, vulgar and decimal fractions, logarithms, 
languages, précis of paper, English composition, elements of consti- 
tutional law and of political economy. The number of vacancies in 
all descriptions of situations averages about 3,300 per annum. The 
different results of the examinations are curious, The same number of 
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the same class of candidates may be examined in the same subjects by 
means of the same set of questions. The number of marks obtained by 
the lowest of the successful candidates in one examination will be greater 
than the highest in another. The fact might be instructive if the future 
career of the candidates were followed. But we are not told whether the 
most successful candidates, in running the race of ofiicial life, outstrip their 
colleagues, who, at the commencement, appear to be less accomplished. 
I do not say this with a view to disparage the system. Much may be 
said for and against it. At any rate we cannot now go back to the plan of 
pure nomination with no examination. I am inclined to think that, as at 
present applied, the competitive system, upon tke whole, works advan- 
tageously. But I am afraid that, however perfect the plan of admission 
may be, the training and the subsequent carecr of the civil servant is not 
calculated to encourage exertion, or to, develope intellect. With regard to 
the examinations, tests on special subjects are comparatively useless. 
Familiarity with modern languages is necessary for the diplomatic service, 
and a knowledge of the higher branches of mathematics should be required 
of those who seek admission into the scientific branches of the army. But 
this does not apply to the junior civil servant: what is required of him is 
the general knowledge which should have been acquired by a young man 
who has received a liberal education, as well as those moral qualities which 
good training has cultivated and matured. Such a foundation would 
furnish the best promise that he would soon learn his duties and perform 
them properly. 

When once admitted to the service, the junior civil servants become 
entitled to pay at the rate of from 80/. to 1001. a year, which is increased 
by small instalments, varying from 10/. to 167. annually, until it reaches 
two or three, and sometimes four hundred a year. His promotion is 
regulated by seniority, and in time one out of fifty may rise to a position 
of 6001., or even of 800/. and 1000/. a year. The civil servant also 
becomes entitled to superannuation allowance if his health should fail, or 
if he should remain in the service till the age of sixty years. The amount 
is of course regulated by the length of service. Under the existing law, 
after ten years and under eleven years, 10-60ths of the salary is granted ; 
between eleven and twelve years, 11-60ths ; and so on, until the comple- 
tion of a period of forty years’ service, when 40-60ths is granted. We 
learn, from certain statistics that were laid before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, that of 9,899 persons superannuated in twenty 
years, many were fifty years of age, but the larger number had reached 
their sixtieth year ; 210 were granted pensions at seventy, twelve at eighty, 
and one nonogenarian lived to retire, and to enjoy a pension. The 
majority of these relieved the State from all payment on their account at 
or before the age of sixty, 42 at sixty-five, 210 at seventy, 67 at 
seventy six, and 12 at eighty. It was calculated by Dr. Farr that those 
who were superannuated at fifty-eight and a half years of age enjoyed 
their pensions ten and a half years. 

Now let us sce what is the ordinary career of a youth who enters 
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the service. For the first ten or fifteen years we learn that the young 
clerk, who is now probably just beginning to appreciate the fruits of a 
classical and mathematical education, and who has been required to 
prove before the Civil Service Examiners that he has attained a certain 
knowledge in each of these branches of study before he gained his 
present prize, is employed in the most trivial and ordinary duties, such 
as copying letters, ticketing papers, adding up figures, keeping books 
of account, &c.; that ‘‘good men are kept down in the junior class 
for twenty-five years, waiting for vacancies in the superior class ;’’ that, 
in a Seeretary of State’s office, ‘‘ twenty years’ service is the ordinary time 
required to attain a salary of 400/.;” and this by men of whom Mr. 
Merman Merivale said it was “‘ difficult to overrate the ability and know- 
ledge required to perform a portion of their functions with complete 
effectiveness.” This would hardly appear to be a good training for bringing 
out all those moral and intellectual powers which fit a man for positions 
of trust and responsibility. What mental endowments can blossom under 
such asky ? When these are the prospects of the service, how can it be 
expected that young men of ability and energy will remain members of it ? 
Tt is not in human nature to take to an occupation without an object. 
Work without hope, there is not life in it. 

But, it is argued, there is no lack of candidates for the junior appoint- 
ments ; and this is brought forward as a proof that the attractions of the 
service are sufiicient, The service may attract, but does it keep hold of 
the active energy that may enter it? We do not learn how many leave 
disheartened, and how many remain disgusted with their fate. We do, 
however, know this, that the average number of those who leave annually, 
by resignation and other causes, is considerably more than that caused by 
death and superannuation. During the five years ending 1853, 4,811 left 
the service ; 882 by death, 1,882 on superannuation, and 2,547 by resig- 
nation. There are, no doubt, instances of men of distinguished ability, 
who, in‘spite of obstacles and discouragements, have risen at last to,—we 
cannot say conspicuous, for there are few conspicuous positions,—but to 
high station in the public service. And many clever men remain and 
seek a ficld for their talents in other directions—in literature, science, 
and art. ‘These latier go through their official routine duties, but their 
hearts are in that other work which will bring distinction and fame. 
Our readers will recollect the joy, almost to madness, which overwhelmed 
Charles Lamb when he was emancipated from his desk at the East India 
House ; how he alludes, in a letter to Wordsworth, to his “ thirty years’ 
slavery,’’ and to his pity for his ‘‘ old pen-and-ink fellows ’’ whom he had 
left ‘“‘in the lurch, fag! fag! fag!’’ In his case the world at large 
may be thankful that he was not encouraged to master the ryotwar and 
zemindary systems, and was not tempted by a rapid increase of salary 
to devote his exclusive attention to the affairs of India. But this would 
not have been compatible with his genius. As it was, the regularity 
of an office was irksome and oppressive. On one occasion, it may be 
recollected, he was brought up before the head of his department to be 
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reprimanded for his habit of arriving late in the morning. The excuse he 
made for himself, was ‘‘ Ye-es, sir, I-I admit that I co-co-come late; but 
bear in mind how early I go.” But we necd not be afraid of having too 
many Charles Lambs in the service. When his name occurred to me 
I was going to observe that too much stress has, I think, been laid upon 
the points of competitive examination. Other suggestions have been 
made for improving the service, but this has been the main question 
which has engaged public attention, the only one which has formed the 
subject of debate in Parliament, and the solitary proposal which has 
been adopted. I quite admit that a well-devised plan of admitting 
competent persons is a point gained, but this will fail to produce the 
desired good if nothing else is done. It was not beginning at the right 
end, or, at any rate, in the right way. It would have been far better, in 
the first instance, to have removed the acknowledged defects of a service, 
in which it was said the able and ambitious were wanted but not secured, 
and then to have taken steps to attract ability and ambition to its ranks. 
‘‘ There is a time to plough and a time to sow,” but we have been sowing 
before the ground was prepared for the seed. 

Now, the difficulty that meets us at starting is the excess of numbers 
in regard to the amount and character of the work to be done. There is 
hardly a young man in a Government office who will not acknowledge that 
the time of one-third of his companions is scarcely occupied between ten 
and four o'clock. The following humorous description of the daily routine 
of office life was composed some years ago by a man* who held a high 
official appointment, and who enjoyed a considerable literary reputation :— 

From ten till eleven—have breakfast for seven, 
From eleven till noon—think you’ve come too soon, 
From twelve till one—think what’s to be done, 
From one till two—find nothing to do, 

From two till three—think it will be 

A very great bore to stay till four. 

This caricature will not, of course, be acknowledged as a fair represen- 
tation of the manners and customs of a public office in England in the year 
1869. Nor is it. But does any private establishment, does any joint-stock 
company, any railway company, entertain a staff compared with the work to 
be done, of the same size as that of most of our Government departments ? 

Mr. Childers, towards the close of last session, drew the attention of 
the House of Commons to the subject of the Civil Service, in a speech 
marked by great ability and sound sense ; and in the course of it remarked 
that ‘‘ in many instances two public servants would be able to do the worl- 
which now required three.” A thorough examination into the numerical 
strength of most departments, and the duties which have to be discharged, 
would, I expect, entirely substantiate this opinion. The overstocked con- 
dition of our public offices is the legacy of times when placemaking was a 
means of satisfying political claims, and of gaining political support. A 





* The late Thos. L. Peacock, Esq., Examiner at the East India House, who was 
succeeded by John Stuart Mill, Esq, 
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reduction in the numbers of junior appointments should accordingly be 
the first step towards internal organization. It would be the means of 
giving occupation to those who are now scarcely employed. It would be 
the means of raising individual pay, which, considering the rise in the 
price of the necessaries of life, and other circumstances of the times, is now 
scanty enough. It would increase the efficiency of an office, for it would 
substitute zeal and activity for indifference and idleness ; it would tend to 
hasten promotion. ‘There are upwards of 100,000 persons employed in 
the Civil Service. Of these about 80,000 occupy inferior positions, which 
take them out of the category of clerks. There remain then 20,000 whose 
position we are now considering. We will assume that 6,000 can by 
degrees be dispensed with ; the annual average number of vacancies is 
about four per cent. If nominations to half the junior appointments 
were suspended, in other words, if every other vacancy only were filled up 
for some time to come, a gradual reduction would be effected, without 
interfering with any existing interest. It will very probably be said of an 
office here and there, that the amount of work to be performed is such 
that it will not admit of any reduction in the number of clerks. If this 
should be the case, it will, I think, be found upon further inquiry that 
some of the work transacted may be dispensed with; that the mode of 
doing business may be simplified ; that correspondence may be reduced and 
forms abolished. It will be discovered, in short, that red-tape and routine 
bear sway. Not that routine, in the proper sense of the term, is to be 
despised. On the contrary, rightly handled, it is essential to the true 
despatch of business. ‘‘ Order, distribution, and an apt singling out of 
parts,” as Bacon said, ‘is the life of dispatch, provided the distribution 
be not too subtile; for he who does not divide will never enter well into 
business, and he who divides too much will scarce come out of it clearly.” 
This is the correct definition of routine, and unless the principle thus laid 
down is followed, no office can be really efficient. It involves that distinst 
distribution of duties amongst the individual members of an establishment 
which fixes responsibility, and ensures the prompt and expeditious trans- 
action of business. I cannot help thinking that room will be found for 
improvement in this respect in some of our public departments. 

A more judicious division of labour would also be a great advantage. 
A line should be drawn between the intellectual and mere mechanical 
work. In every department or office it may be taken for granted that 
there are three classes. First (to begin from the bottom), there is the 
copyist and keeper of papers ; secondly, the man of method and arrange- 
ment, who is endowed with average intellectual powers, and with those 
qualities which belong to a good man of business; thirdly, the man of 
ability, energy, and sound judgment, the ready writer and clear reasoner. 
The first class, which is most useful, and essential to carrying on the work 
of an office, probably constitutes half the service, and might, as was 
suggested by the commissioners before mentioned, be made a separate 
branch altogether, with emoluments proportionate to the value and 
amount of the labours performed. Whether the engagements made with 
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these clerks should be temporary, or whether they should be regarded as 
a permanent staff with the privileges of superannuation allowances, are 
questions which would require consideration. Probably it would be 
desirable to have a proportion of each. It is this class which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan thinks may advantageously be recruited with non-commissioned 
officers who have retired from the army. Many men of this kind might 
probably be exceedingly well-suited for the duties in question. <A clear 
hand and steady habits would be the chief qualifications, and the 
test examinations should be reduced to the proper standard. But the 
second and higher class above described would then become the one 
which the junior clerk would join when first admitted into the regular 
establishment of an office. And from this class the higher appointments 
should be made—not without some reference to seniority, but chiefly with 
regard to superior qualifications. There would not then be a lack of 
occupation, requiring intelligence and assiduity, even for the latest comer. 
Not that a certain amount of copying and such-like work would not be 
necessary in every office, although the separation above indicated were 
carried out. For a beginner and learner attentive copying is instructive ; 
and a knowledge of detail is always useful at any time in his future career. 
The saving which would be effected by the reduction in numbers, and by 
the division of mental from mechanical work, would prepare the way for 
the grant of such increase in the pay of the civil servant as would be more 
commensurate with the qualifications which are now required, and with 
the duties which he would then perform. The present salaries, especially 
of the junior, clerk, cannot be regarded as adequate; and if the amount, 
as well as the quality of work is to be raised, it would be only fair that a 
proportionate rise should take place in the emoluments. Low pay and 
insufficient occupation are now the sources of most of the evils to which 
the young civilian is subjected. If they were removed, the body of the 
service would become more contented, and the efliciency of every depart- 
ment would be enhanced. Thus would be secured that economy which, as 
Burke said, “is itself a great revenue.” 

If further evidence were required beyond the facts and opinions which 
we have laid before our readers, to justify the proposal for a scale of pay 
which should increase at a rate more rapid than at present, it would be 
furnished by the evidence of the competent judges who have been con- 
sulted and examined on the subject. We have before quoted Mr. Merivale 
to show that twenty years’ service was required to attain a salary of 
4001. Sir James Stephens said, ‘‘ The pay is small; in the lower grades 
especially.” Sir Thomas Fremantle alluded to the poor inducements 
held out by the service, ‘either in present emoluments or prospective 
advantages.’ Sir Cornewall Lewis considered “that the efiiciency of the 
Civil Service depended at least as much upon the system of promotions 
as upon the original appointments, and that the defects of the present 
state of things are owing more to the former than to the latter.” Com- 
pared with professional men, the salaries given should be rather above 
than below the average of their emoluments, for every profession contains 
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men who have made, and who entered it with the expectation and inten- 
tion of making, no advance at all. 

But how, it will be asked, is this separation to be carried out? Ido 
not apprehend that there would be much difficulty in so arranging it that 
we should glide from one system into the other almost imperceptibly. 
Gradual reforms are the surest and safest. Any violent or immediate 
change should be avoided. The number of clerks in the service have 
been estimated at 20,000, and we have assumed that 6,000 may by 
degrees be dispensed with. ‘Two-fifths of the remainder, or 5,600, are 
probably employed in the mechanical or inferior description of work, 
which has been described. All, however, have entered the service upon 
the same terms. Nothing, therefore, must be allowed to interfere with 
just expectations. Iixisting holders of office should not be touched, except 
upoa the ground of confirmed incompetency. But, without much weeding, 
the natural course of events will help us. As in the case of the service 
generally, it has been proposed that a reduction should be effected by an 
abstinence from fresh appointments, so would I propose, as a general 
plan, that four per cent. per annum of two-fifths of all the vacancies that 
occur (which, at length, would make up the 5,600) should be transferred 
to the new or lower division. We should then have a service for head 
work consisting of 8,400, and another for copying and keeping papers of 
5,600. TFive-and-twenty or thirty years would pass before the five or six 
thousand transfers were made, and the department completed, but a 
quarter of a century is not much in the life of a nation. ‘Life is short, 
art is long.” Fifteen years have already passed since the discussions 
alluded to in this article first took place. There is every reason, therefore, 
why we should no longer delay a beginning of some kind. 

Another disadvantage which the Civil Service labours under is the 
paucity in the number of prizes. Among the few there are, the highest 
are insignificant compared with those in other professions. The Law, the 
Chureh, the Army, the Navy have all positions of high emolument and 
distinction, while the highest appointments in the Civil Service are about 
equal to the salary of a county court judge or a stipendiary magistrate. 
There are those, I am aware, who argue that, so long as men can be 
found who will perform the duty properly and satisfactorily, there is no 
need for increased pay. But the fact is, ‘“ the service of the public is a 
thing which cannot be put to auction, and struck down to those who will 
agree to execute it the cheapest. When the proportion between reward 
and service is our object, we must always consider of what nature the 
service is, and what sort of men they are that perform it.” These were 
the words of ‘Burke, in his speech on administrative reform in 1780. 
And what are the ‘sort of men”’ that perform the duties—we are now 
referring only to the highest duties—connected with the civil administra- 
tion of the country ? What is required of a public servant in an eminent 
position ? He must be a man of considerable ability and knowledge ; he 
must be able to write clearly and concisely ; he must be prompt to offer 
en independent opinion upon questions of public policy; he must be 
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decisive when necessary, and yielding at the proper time ; he must be a 
man of high honour and unimpeachable character, and dignified and 
courteous in his manner. He has acquired, by his experience of public 
affairs, and his observation of the minds and characters of men of various 
conditions, that clear perception of what is safe and practicable which pre- 
eminently qualifies him to guide and instruct the rising politician, and to 
help the experienced statesman, who, in the course of our constitutional 
changes, are made his official superiors. These are the qualities, these the 
attainments of the men who fill the chief permanent offices in departments 
of State. And no better school would be afforded for educating men for 
these positions than the Civil Service, if properly organized,—if early merit 
in its servants were detected and fostered,—if faithful and intelligent per- 
formance of duty were duly rewarded. As it is, few men are chosen from 
the body of the service to fill these prominent offices. Their earliest and 
best days, as we have shown, are generally frittered away. The enfeebling 
effect of this drudgery, and the depressing influence of slow promotion, 
unfit many for positions of responsibility and authority when at length the 
opportunity is offered. 

Another characteristic of the vocation of the civil servant is that, 
however high the situation which he may fill, his work is performed in 
comparative obscurity. It is a part of his duty patiently to assist others 
to reap distinction from the exercise of his brain. This is obviously 
unavoidable and necessary. It is in the nature of the profession, and 
there is no ground for complaint. Responsibility to the crown and 
commonwealth must necessarily reside with the Minister, and no one else. 
If he be unacquainted with the technical or even general duties of his 
office when first appointed, it is no fault of his. He is not selected until 
he has exhibited great qualities for administration of some sort or degree. 
But he must necessarily be dependent on others for information and 
guidance before he can direct ; and even when he is in a position to decide 
for himself, much must be left to subordinates, both in the way of 
preparation and suggestions on important matters, and decision on minor 
ones. All I say is that those who thus assist and advise deserve well 
of their country, and are entitled to consideration from their Government. 
It is no slight responsibility they incur, it is no slight power they wield, 
although, as it were, in an indirect or unknown “way. Importance is 
added to the position, when we consider the democratic proclivities of the 
present day, and the urgent necessity, under the circumstances, of 
possessing an executive who should pursue their public duties free from 
the prejudices and influence of party, and who should be animated by 
a pure, loyal, and conscientious spirit. While on this point of obscurity, 
the difference in this respect between the Civil Service and the other 
public services and professions may be pointed out. A lustre shines over 
the deeds of the Army, the Navy, the Law, and the Church, which both 
cheers and strengthens them. ‘A Peerage or Westminster Abbey,” was 
one of the sentiments which inspired the hero of Trafalgar; and the 
fecling that his daring, his perseverance, and his zeal will be appreciated 
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by his countrymen at home, keeps up the spirits and raises the courage 
of many a soldier and sailor in distant seas and foreign shores. A 
certain number in each of these professions must, as a matter of course, 
attain to eminence and distinction. It is not so with the civilian. Most 
frequently the highest positions, which should be regarded by every man 
who enters the service as a fair object of ambition, are given to men from 
other professions, or to men who are considered to have claims upon the 
Government for political services. It is not alleged that unqualified men 
have been selected for these posts. I could name several who would be 
ornaments to any service, or any profession. Nor is it contended that 
the country has not a right to the best services from whatever quarter it 
may be obtained. But it would not only not be showing an undue 
preference, but a most legitimate and desirable preference, to select 
qualified members of the service to fill the higher appointments which 
belong to that service. 

Then, again, the present honorary rewards and distinctions are lavishly 
conferred upon the other servants of the State compared with the quota 
which the Civil servant receives. In the military service, which, of 
course, will always present a much larger array of those who have justly 
obtained the honours of the Bath, there are about six hundred knights 
commanders and companions, compared with about a dozen in the 
Civil Service. I think, therefore, that Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan came to a right conclusion when they said that the 
highest situations in the service should be open to men who have 
distinguished themselves in subordinate positions, and that the Civil 
Service should not be, as it may now be said to be, the only service where 
rewards in the shape of honorary distinctions are, if not positively with- 
held, most sparingly dispensed. Public service, though not observed by 
the public eye, may be just as valuable, and equally deserving of such 
recognitions, as when rendered in the field, or at foreign courts. Self- 
denying devotion to the State may find its own reward in the breast of the 
public servant whose lofty aspiration is to do his duty honestly and well. 
«A good conscience is a continual feast.” But it is not a question of 
ethics that we are now discussing. We are speaking of the practical 
working of our public departments; and I say that in the Civil Service, 
as much as in the Army and Navy, the Bar, ay, and the Church, it is 
politic and just to fan the ambition which is implanted in every intelligent 
being, and which is one of the strongest springs of human action. 

The views and recommendations which have been enunciated are, I 
believe, shared by all men who have thoughtfully investigated the subject. 
They agree that the organization and classification of the present Civil 
Service is imperfect. The great body of civil servants themselves are of 
that opinion. The “able” now feel that there is not scope for active 
exertion; the ‘‘ ambitious’ that there is no field for their ambition; the 
energetic finds himself in no better position after many years of wearisome 
toil than those who have shirked work and neglected duty ; and many of 
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the most promising leave in despair of success.* The service is called a 
most important one, and it can certainly lay claim to that designation 
both on account of the duties which it performs, and the unsullied 
character which it maintains. Itis therefore desirable on every considera- 
tion, whether in regard to the interests of the public or the claims of the 
service, that efficiency and economy should be secured. 

Our consideration has been confined to the higher division of the Civil 
Service, and I have not attempted to inquire into the position of the lower 
grade, which, while it is composed of the least important and influential 
men in the service, is numerically larger than the other, and commands 
our interest and sympathy. It is composed of tide-waiters, weighers, 
letter-carriers, messengers, warehouse-labourers, and such like, and comes 
from the class which produce our non-commissioned officers and skilled 
mechanics. The great point is to secure intelligent men of honest, 
upright character, and sober habits, and to offer them such pay and such 
prospects, in the shape of advancement and a certain number of prizes, as 
shall obtain these qualities, and enable them to maintain a proper position 
among their fellows. As in the higher division of the service, so in this—if 
competency is secured, the work will be done better by fewer numbers. 

To recapitulate, my position briefly is this :—The service is suffering 
from an inherent and inherited depression, which is not likely to be 
removed while iis members remain in the atmosphere, and receive the 
training and encouragement, to which they are now accustomed. The 
remedies are obvious and simple, viz.: To admit the qualified and com- 
petent ; to prove that they are such by limited competitive examinations ; 
to reduce the numerical strength of the service by one-third of its present 
numbers ; to separate the intellectual from the mechanical duties, and to 
form two separate establishments for the performance of each ; to raise 
the pay of the higher of these classes, and to establish a different scale 
and system of remuneration for the other; to promote, as a rule, by 
seniority, but to make promotion depend more upon merit than is now 
the case ; to remove the inefficient and incompetent, from whatever cause 
they may become so ; to reserve the highest positions in the service for 
the most deserving and best qualified, making, if necessary, transfers from 
one office to another, if a competent person should not be available in the 
office in which the vacancy occurred ; and, lastly, to recognize long, 
faithful, and valuable service by a more liberal grant of honorary distine- 
tions than is now done. 





* And no wonder, if claims and just expectations are neglected as they sometimes 
are. The recent appointment to the office of Deputy-Master and Comptroller of the 
Mint of a junior clerk in the Treasury, over the head of the senior officer of the Mint, 
who has been in the public service for thirty-six years, and whose qualifications for 
the office are undoubted, cannot fail to have a very discouraging effect upon con- 
scientious work in public offices, 
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That Hoy of Norcott's. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
ScunLoss HvunyADI. 


HEN I had made known my rank 
and quality, I was assigned a room 
—a very comfortable one—in one 
wing cf the castle, and no more 
notice taken of me than if I had 
been a guest at an inn. The 
house was filled with visitors ; but 
the master, with some six or seven 
others, was away in Transylvania, 
boar-shooting. As it was supposed 
he would not return for eight or 
ten days, I had abundant time 
to look about me, and learn 
something of the place and the 
people. 

Schloss Hunyadi dated from the 
fifteenth century, although now a 
single square tower was all that 
remained of the early building. 

Successive additions had been made in every imaginable taste and style, 

till the whole presented an enormous incongruous mass, in which fortress, 

farmhouse, convent, and palace struggled for the mastery, size alone 
giving an air of dignity to what numberless faults would have condemned 
as an outrage on all architecture. 

If there was deformity and ugliness without, there was, however, 
ample comfort and space within. Above two hundred persons could be 
accommodated beneath the roof, and half as many more had been ocea- 
sionally stowed away in the outbuildings. I made many attempts, but 
all unsuccessfully, to find out what number of servants the household 
consisted of. Several wore livery, and many—especially such as waited on 
guests humble as myself—were dressed in blouse, with the crest of the 
house embroidered on the breast; while a little army of retainers, in 
Jager costume, or-in the picturesque dress of the peasantry, lounged 
about the courtyard, lending a hand to unharness or harness a team, to 
fetch a bucket of water, or strap down a beast, as some weary traveller 
would ride in, splashed and wayworn. If there seemed no order or 
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discipline anywhere, there was little confusion, and no ill-humour what- 
ever. All seemed ready to oblige, and the work of life, so far as I could 
see from my window, went on cheerfully and joyfully, if not very regularly 
or well. 

If there was none of the trim propriety, or that neatness that rises to 
elegance, which I had seen in my father’s household, there was a lavish 
profusion here, a boundless abundance, that, contrasted with our mode of 
life, made us seem almost mean and penurious. Guests came and went 
unceasingly, and, to all seeming, not known to any one. An unbounded 
hospitality awaited all comers, and of the party who supped and caroused 
to-night, none remained on the morrow, nor, perhaps, even a name was 
remembered. 

It took me some days to learn this, and to know that there was 
nothing singular or strange in the position I occupied, living where none 
knew why or whence I came, or even so much as cared to inquire my 
name or country. 

In the great hall, where we dined all together—the distinguished 
guests at one end of the table, the lesser notabilities lower down, and the 
menials last of all—there was ever a place reserved for sudden arrivals ; 
and it was rare that the meal went over without some such. A hearty 
welcome and a cordial greeting were soon over, and the work of festivity 
went on as before. 

I was soon given to understand that, not only I might dispose of my 
time how I pleased, but that every appliance to do so agreeably was at 
my disposal, and that I might ride, or drive, or shoot, or sledge just as. 
I fancied. And though I was cautious to show that my personal 
pretensions were of the very humblest, this fact seemed no barrier what- 
ever to my enjoyment of all these courteous civilities. 

‘‘ We're always glad when any one will ride the juckers,” said a Jiiger 
to me; “they are ruined for want of exercise, and, if you like three 
mounts a day, you shall have them.” 

It was a rare piece of gocd luck for me that I could both ride and 
shoot. No two accomplishments could have stood me in such request as 
these, and I rose immensely in the esteem of those amongst whom I sat 
at table when they saw that I could sit a buck-jumper and shoot a wood- 
pigeon on the wing. 

While I thus won snch humble suffrages, there was a higher applause 
that my heart craved and longed for. As the company—some five-and- 
twenty or thirty persons—who dined at the upper table withdrew after 
dinner, they passed into the drawing-rooms, and we saw them no more. 
Of the music and dancing, in which they passed the evening, we knew 
nothing ; and we, in our own way, had our revels, which certainly amply 
contented those who had no pretensions to higher company ; but this 
was precisely what I could not, do what I might, divest myself cf. Like 
one of the characters of my old favourite Balzac, I yearned to be once 
more in the “salon,” and amongst “ces épaules blanches,”’ where the 
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whole game of life is finer, where the parries are neater, and the thrusts 
more deadly. 

An accident gave me what all my ingenuity could not have effected. 
A groom of the chambers came suddenly one evening into the hall where 
we all sat to ask if any one there could play the new Csardas called the 
“Stephan.” It was all the rage at Pesth; but no copy of it had yet 
reached the far east. I had learned this while at Pesth, and had the 
music with me; and, of course, offered my services at once. Scarcely 
permitted a moment to make some slight change of dress, I found myself 
in a handsome salon with a numerous company. In my first confusion, 
I could mark little beyond the fact that most of the persons were in the 
national costume, the ladies wearing the laced bodice, covered with 
precious stones, and the men in velvet coats, with massive turquoise 
buttons, the whole effect being something like that of a splendid scene in 
a theatre. 

‘‘ We are going to avail ourselves of your talent at the piano, sir,” 
said the Countess Hunyadi, approaching me with a courteous smile. ‘ But 
let me first offer you some tea.” 

Not knowing if fortune might ever repeat her present favour, I resolved 
to profit by the opportunity to the utmost ; and while cautiously repressing 
all display, contrived to show that I was master of some three or four 
languages, and a person of education generally. 

‘‘ We are puzzled about your nationality, sir,’’ said the Countess to me. 
‘Tf not too great a liberty, may I ask your country ?” ; 

When I said England, the effect produced was almost magical. A 
little murmur of something I might even call applause ran through the 
room ; for I had mentioned the land of all Europe dearest to the Hungarian 
heart, and I heard, ‘“‘ An Englishman! an Englishman!” repeated from 
mouth to mouth, in accents of kindest meaning. 

‘Why had I not presented myself before? Why had I not sent my 
name to the Countess ? Why not have made it known that I was here ?” 
and so on, were asked eagerly of me, as though my mere nationality had 
invested me with some special claim to attention and regard. 

I had to own that my visit was a purely business one ; that I had come 
to see and confer with the Count ; and had not the very slightest pretension 
to expect the courtesies I was then receiving. 

My performance at the piano crowned my success. I played the 
“Csardas” with such spirit as an impassioned dancer alone can give to the 
measure he delights in, and two enthusiastic encores rewarded my triumph. 
* Adolf, you must play now, for I know the Englishman is dying to have 
a dance,” said the gay young Countess Palfi; ‘and I am quite ready to be 
his partner.” And the next moment we were whirling along in all the 
mad mazes of the ‘‘ Csardas.”’ 

There is that amount of display in the dancing of the “ Csardas” that 
not merely invites criticism, but actually compels an outspoken admiration 
whenever anything like excellence accompanies the performance. My 
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partner was celebrated for the grace and beauty of her dancing, and for 
those innumerable interpolations which, fancy or caprice suggesting, 
she could throw into the measure. To meet and respond to these by 
appropriate gesture, to catch the spirit of each mood, and be ready for 
each change, was the task now assigned me ; and I need not say with what 
passionate ardour I threw myself into it. At one moment she would 
advance in proud defiance ; and as I fell back in timid homage, she would 
turn and fly off in the wild transport of a waltz movement. Then it was 
mine to pursue and overtake her; and, clasping her, whirl away, till 
suddenly, with a bound, she would free herself, again to dramatize some 
passing emotion, some mood of deep dejection, or of mad and exuberant 
delight. It was clear that she was bent on trying the resources of my 
ingenuity to the very last limit; and the loud plaudits that greeted my 
successes had evidently put her pride on the mettle. I saw this, and saw, 
as I thought, that the contest had begun to pique; so taking the next 
opportunity she gave me to touch her hand, I dropped on one knee, and 
kissing her fingers, declared myself vanquished. 

A deafening cheer greeted this finale, and accompanied us as I led my 
partner to her seat. 

It is a fortunate thing for young natures that there is no amount of 
praise, no quantity of flattery, ever palls upon them. Their moral digestion 
is as great as their physical; and even gluttony does not seem to hurt 
them. Of all the flattering speeches made me on my performance, none 
were more cordially uttered than by my beautiful partner, who declared 
that if I had but the Hungarian costume,—where the clink of the spur 
and the jingle of the hussar equipment blend with the time,—my ‘Csardas”’ 
was perfection. 

Over and over again were regrets uttered that the Empress, who had 
seen the dance at Pesth done by timid and unimpassioned dancers, and 
who had, in consequence, carried away but a faint idea of its real cap- 
tivation, could have witnessed our performance; and some even began to 
plot how such a representation could be prepared for her Majesty’s next 
visit to Hungary. While they thus talked supper was announced ; and as 
* the company were marshalling themselves into the order to move forward, 
I took the opportunity to slip away unnoticed to my room, well remem- 
bering that my presence there was the result of accident, and that nothing 
but a generous courtesy could regard me as a guest. 

I had not been many minutes in my room when I heard a footstep in 
the corridor. I turned the key in my lock, and put out my light. 

“Herr Engliinder! Herr Engliinder!” cried a servant’s voice, as a 
sharp knocking shook the door. I made no reply, and he retreated. 

It was clear to me that an invitation had been sent after me; and this 
thought filled the measure of my self-gratulation, and I drew nigh my fire, 
to sit and weave the pleasantest fancies that had crossed my mind for 
many a long day. 

1 waited for some time, sitting by the fire-light, and then relit my 
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lamp. I had a long letter to write to Malle. Sara; for up to then I 
had said nothing of my arrival, nor given any account of the Schloss 
Hunyadi. 

Had my task been simply to record my life and my impressions of 
those around me at Hunyadi, nothing could well have been much easier. 
My few days there had been actually crammed with those small and 
pleasant incidents which tell well in gossiping correspondence. It was 
all, too, so strange, so novel, so picturesque, that, to make an effective 
tableau of such a life, was merely to draw on memory. 

There was a barbarie grandeur, on the whole, in the vast building ; its 
crowds of followers, its hordes of retainers who came and went, apparently 
at no bidding but their own; in the ceaseless tide of travellers, who hos- 
pited for the night, went their way on the morrow, no more impressed by 
the hospitality, to all seeming, than by a thing they had their own valid 
right to. Details there were of neglect and savagery, that even an humble 
household might have been ashamed of, but these were lost—submerged 
as it were—in that ocean of boundless extravagance and cost, and speedily 
lost sight of. 

It was now my task to tell Sara all this, coloured by the light, a warm 
light, too, of my own enjoyment of it. I pictured the place as I saw it, on 
the night I came, and told how I could not imagine for a while in what 
wild region I found myself; I narrated the way in which I was assigned my 
place in this strange world, with Ober-jigers and Unter-jiigers for my 
friends, who mounted me and often accompanied me in my rides; how I 
had seen the vast territories from hill-tops and eminences which pertained 
to the great Count, boundless plains that in summer would have been waving 
with yellow corn, and far-stretching woods of oak or pine lost im the long 
distance ; and last of all, coming down to the very moment I was writing, I 
related the incident by which I had been promoted to the society of the 
castle, and how I had passed my first evening. 

My pen ran rapidly along as I told of the splendours and magnificence 
of the scene, and of a company whose brilliant costume filled up the 
measure of the enchantment. ‘* They pass and repass before me, in all 
their gorgeous bravery, as I write; the air vibrates with the music, and 
unconsciously my foot keeps time with the measure of that Csardas that 
spins and whirls before me till my brain reels with a mad intoxication.” 

Ii was only when I read over what I had written, that I became aware 
of the questionable taste of recording these things to one who perhaps was 
to read them after a day of heavy toil, or a sleepless night of watching. 
What will she think of me, thought I, if it be thus I seem to discharge 
the weighty trust confided to me ? Wasit to mingle in such revelries I came 
here, or will she deem that these follies are the fitting prelude to a grave 
and difficult negotiation? For a moment I had half determined to throw 
my letter in the fire, and limit myself simply to saying that I had arrived, 
and was awaiting the Count’s return ; but my pride, or rather my vanity, 
earried the day ; and I could not repress the delight I felt to be in a 
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society I clung to by so many interesting ties, and to show that here I was 
in my true element—here breathing the air that was native to me. 

“‘T am not to be supposed to forget,’”’ I wrote, ‘“ that it was not for these 
pleasures you sent me here, for I bear well in mind why I have come, and 
what I have to do. Count Hunyadi is, however, absent, and will not return 
before the end of the week, by which time I fully hope that I shall have 
assured such a position here as will mainly contribute to my ability to 
serve you. I pray you, therefore, to read this letter by the light of the 
assurance I now give, and though I may seem to lend myself too easily 
to pleasure, to believe that no seductions of amusement, no flatteries 
of my self-love shall turn me from the devotion I owe you, and from the 
fidelity to which I pledge my life.” With this, I closed my letter and 
addressed it. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THe SALON. 


Tue morning after my Csardas success, a valet in discreet black brought 
me a message from the Countess that she expected to see me at her table 
at dinner, and from him I learned the names and rank of the persons I 
had met the night before. They were all of that high noblesse which in 
Hungary assumes a sort of family prestige, and by frequent intermarriage 
really possesses many of the close familiar interests of the family. 
Austrians, or indeed Germans from any part, are rarely received in these 
intimate gatherings, and I learned with some’ surprise that the only 
strangers were an English “lord” and his countess—so the man styled 
them—who were then amongst the guests. ‘The lord” was with the 
Count on the shooting excursion; my lady being confined to her room by 
a heavy cold she had caught out sledging. 

Shall I be misunderstood if I own that I was very sorry to hear that 
an Englishman and a man of title was amongst the company. Whatever 
favour foreigners might extend to any small accomplishments I could lay 
claim to, I well knew would not compensate in my countryman’s eyes for 
my want of station. In my father’s house I had often had occasion to 
remark that while Englishmen freely admitted the advances of a foreigner, 
and accepted his acquaintance with a courteous readiness, with each other 
they maintained a cold and studied reserve ; as though no difference of 
place or circumstance was to obliterate that insular code which defines 
class, and limits each man to the exact rank he belongs to. 

When they shall see, therefore, thought I, how my titled countryman 
will treat me—the distance at which he will hold me—and the measured 
firmness with which he will repel—not my familiarities, for I should not 
dare them, but simply the ease of my manner—these foreigners will be 
driven to regard me as some ignoble upstart who has no pretension what- 
ever to be amongst them. I was very unwilling to encounter this humilia- 
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tion. It was true I was not sailing under false colours. I had assumed 
no pretensions from which I was now to retreat. I had nothing to disown 
or disavow ; but still I was about to be the willing guest of a society, 
to a place in which, in my own country, I could not have the faintest 
pretension ; and it was just possible that my countryman might bring 
this fact before me. 

He might do worse—he might question me as to who and what I was; 
nor was I very sure how my tact or my temper might carry me through 
such an ordeal. 

Would it not be wiser and better for me to avoid this peril? Should 
I not spare myself much mortification and much needless pain? Thus 
thinking, I resolved to wait on the Countess at once, and explain frankly 
why I felt obliged to decline the gracious courtesy she had extended to 
me, and refuse an honour so full of pleasure and of pride. 

She was not alone as I entered—the Countess Palfi was with her— 
and I scarcely knew how to approach my theme in presence of a third 
person. With a bold effort, however, I told what I had come for; not 
very collectedly, indeed, nor perhaps very intelligibly, but in such a way 
as to convey that I had not courage to face what might look at least like 
a false position, and was almost sure to entail all the unpleasant relations 
of such. ‘In fact, madam,” said I, ‘I am nobody; and in my country 
men of rank never associate with nobodies, even by an accident. My lord 
would not forgive you for throwing him into such acquaintanceship, and I 
should never forgive myself for having caused you the unpleasantness. I 
don’t imagine I have made my meaning very clear.” 

‘*You have certainly made me very uncomfortable,” broke in Countess 
Hunyadi, thoughtfully. ‘I thought that we Hungarians had rather strict 
notions on these subjects, but these of your country leave them miles 
behind.” 

‘« And are less reasonable besides,”’ said the Palfi, ‘‘ since your nobility 
is being continually recruited from so rich a bourgeoisie.” 

“ At all events,” cried the Countess, suddenly, ‘‘we are here at 
Schloss Hunyadi, and I am its mistress. I invite you to dine with me; it 
remains for you to decide how you treat my invitation.” 

‘*Put in that way, madam, I accept with deference ;” and I bowed 
deeply and moved towards the door. The ladies acknowledged my salute 
in silence, and I fancied with coldness, and I retired. 

I was evidently mistaken in attributing coldness to their manner; the 
ladies received me when I appeared at dinner with a marked cordiality. 
I sat next Madame Palfi, who talked to me like an old friend ; told me who 
the various people at table were; and gave me great pleasure by saying 
that I was sure to become a favourite with Count Hunyadi, who delighted 
in gaiety, and cherished all those that promoted it. Seeing what interest 
I took in the ways of Hungarian life, she explained many of the customs 
T saw around me, which, deriving from a great antiquity, were doubtless 
soon destined to give way before the advance of a higher civilization, I 
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asked what she knew of the English guests. It was nothing, or next to 
nothing—Count Hunyadi had made their acquaintance at Baden that 
summer, and invited them to pass their Christmas with him. Countess 
Palfi had herself arrived since they came, and not seen them, for ‘‘ my 
lord,”’ as he was generally called, had left at once to join the shooting 
party ; and my lady had not appeared since the day after her arrival. “I 
only know that she is a great beauty, and of most charming manners. 
The men all rave of her, so that we are half jealous already. We were 
expecting to see her at dinner to-day, but we hear that she is less well 
than yesterday.” 

**Do you know their name ? ” 

“No; I believe I heard it—but I am not familiar with English 
names, and it has escaped me; but I will present you by-and-by to 
Count George Szechenyi, who was at Baden when the Hunyadi met them, 
—he’ll tell you more of them.” 

Tassured her that my curiosity was most amply satisfied already. It was 
a class:in which I could not expect to find an acquaintance, far less a friend. 

‘‘ There is something almost forced in this humility of yours,” cried 
she. ‘Are we to find out some fine morning that you are a prince in 
disguise?” She laughed so merrily at her own conceit that Madame 
Hunyadi asked the cause of her mirth. 

“J will tell‘you later on,” said she. We soon afterwards rose to go 
into the drawing-room, and I saw as they laughed together that she had 
told her what she said. 

‘Do you know,” said the Countess Hunyadi, approaching me, ‘‘I am 
half of Madame Palfi’s mind, and I shall never rést till you reveal your 
secret to us?” 

I said something laughingly about my incognito being the best coat in 
my wardrobe, and the matter dropped. That night I sang several times, 
alone, and in duet, with the Palfi, and was overwhelmed with flatteries of 
my “fresh tenor voice ’’ and my “ admirable method.” It was something 
so new and strange to me to find myself the centre of polite attentions, 
and of those warm praises which consummate good breeding knows how 
to bestow without outraging taste, that I found it hard to repress the 
wild delight that possessed me. 

If I had piqued their curiosity to find out who or what I was, I had 
also stimulated my own ambition to astonish them. 

‘* He says he will ride out with me to-morrow, and doesn’t care if I 
give him a lively mount,” said one, speaking of me. 

‘* And you mean to gratify him, George ?”’ asked another. 

‘He shall have the roan that hoisted you out of the saddle with his 
hind quarters.” 

“Come, come, gentlemen, I'll not have my protégé injured to gratify 
your jealousies,”’ said Madame Hunyadi; “he shall be my escort.” 

“If he rides as he plays billiards, you need not be much alarmed 
about him. The fellow can do what he likes at the cannon game.” 
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“1d give fifty Naps to know his history,” cried another. 

I was playing chess as he said this, and turning my head quietly 
around I said, ‘‘ The secret is not worth half the money, sir; and if it 
really interests you, you shall have it for the asking.” 

He muttered out a mass of apologies and confused excuses, to all the 
embarrassment of which I left him most pitilessly, and the incident ended. 
I saw, however, enough to perceive that if I had won the suffrages of the 
ladies, the men of the party had conceived an undisguised dislike of me, 
and openly resented the favour shown me. 

‘‘ What can you do with the foils, young gentleman?” whispered 
Szechenyi to me, as he eame near. 

‘Pretty much as I did with you at billiards, a while ago,” said I, 
insolently, for my blood was up, and I burned to fix a quarrel somewhere. 

‘Shall we try ?”’ asked he drily. 

‘‘ Tf you say without the buttons, I agree.” 

“‘ Of course I mean that.” 

I nodded, and he went on: 

** Come down to the riding-school by the first light to-morrow then, 
and I'll have all in readiness.” 

I gave another nod of assent, and moved away. I had enough on my 
hands now, for, besides other engagements, I had promised the Countess 
Palfi to arrange a little piece for private theatricals, and have it ready by 
the time of Count Hunyadi’s return. So far from feeling oppressed or 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of these cares, they stimulated me to a 
degree of excitement almost maddening. Failure somewhere seemed 
inevitable, and, for the life of me, I could not choose where it should be. 
As my spirits rose, I threw off all the reserve I had worn before, and 
talked away with an animation and boldness I felt uncontrollable. I 
made “ calembourgs,” and dashed off impromptu verses at the piano, and 
when, culminating in some impertinence by a witty picture of the persons 
around me, I had convulsed the whole room with laughter, I sprang up, 
and saying good-night, disappeared. 

The roars of their laughter followed me down the corridor, nor did 
they cease to ring in my ears till I had closed my door. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
An UNLOOKED-FOR MEETING. 


T counp more easily record my sensations in the paroxysm of a fever than 
recall how I passed that night. Iam aware that I wrote a long letter to 
my mother, and a longer to Sara, both to be despatched in case ill befell 
me in my encounter. What I said to either, or how I said it, I 
know not. 
No more can I explain why I put all my papers together in such 
18—2 
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fashion that they could be thrown into the fire at once, without leaving 
any, the slightest, clue to trace me by. That secret, which I had affected 
to hold so cheaply, did in reality possess some strange fascination for 
me, and I desired to be a puzzle and an enigma even after I was gone. 

It wanted one short hour of dawn when I had finished; but I was 
still too much excited to sleep. I knew how unfavourably I should come 
to the encounter before me with jarred nerves and the weariness of a 
night’s watching ; but it was too late now to help that; too late, besides, 
to speculate on what men would say of such a causeless duel, brought on, 
as I could not conceal from myself, by my hot temper. By the time 
I had taken my cold bath my nerves became more braced, and I scarcely 
felt a trace of fatigue or exhaustion. The grey morning was just breaking 
as I stole quietly downstairs and issued forth into the courtyard. A 
heavy fall of snow had occurred in the night, and an unbroken expanse of 
billowy whiteness spread out before me, save where, from a corner of 
the court, some foot-tracks led towards the riding-school. I saw, 
therefore, that I was not the first at the tryst, and I hastened on in all 
speed. 

Six or eight young men, closely muffled in furs, stood at the door as 
Icame up, and gravely uncovered to me. They made way for me to 
pass in without speaking, and while stamping the snow from my boots, I 
said something about the cold of the morning, they muttered what might 
mean assent or the reverse, in a low half-sulky tone, that certainly little 
invited to further remark. 

For a few seconds they talked together in whispers, and then a tall 
ill-favoured fellow, with a deep scar from the cheek-bone to the upper 
lip, came abruptly up to me. 

** Look here, young fellow,” said he. ‘Iam to act as your second, 
and though, of course, I’d like to know that the man I handled was a 
gentleman, I do not ask you to tell anything about yourself that you 
prefer to keep back. I would only say that, if ugly consequences come 
of this stupid business, the blame must fall upon you. Your temper 
provoked it, is that not true ?”’ 

I nodded assent, and he went on. 

** So far, all right. The next point is this. We are all on honour 
that, whatever happens, not a word or a syllable shall ever escape us. 
Do you agree to this ?”’ 

**T agree,” said I, calmly. 

** Give me your hand on it.” 

I gave him my hand, and as he held it in his own he said,—* On the 
faith of a gentleman, I will never reveal to my last day what shall pass 
here this morning.” 


I repeated the words after him, and we moved on into the school. 
* * * * * 


* * co * * 


* * * n * 
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I had drawn my sofa in front of the fire, and stretching myself on it, 
fell into a deep dreamless sleep. A night’s wakefulness, and the excite- 
ment I had gone through, had so far worked upon me that I did not hear 
the opening of my door, nor the tread of a heavy man as he came forward 
and seated himself by the fire. It was only the cold touch of his fingers 
on the wrist as he felt my pulse that at last aroused me. 

‘‘ Don’t start—don’t flurry yourself,” said he, calmly, to me. “I 
am the doctor. I have been to see the other, and I promised to look in 
on you.” 

‘How is he? Is it serious ?” 

‘Tt will be a slow affair. It was an ugly thrust-—all the dorsal 
muscles pierced ; but no internal mischief done.” 

‘‘ He will certainly recover then?” 

‘‘ There is no reason why he should not. But where is this scratch of 
yours}? Let me see it.” 

‘It is a nothing, doctor,—a mere nothing. Pray take no trouble 
about it.” 

‘‘But I must. I have pledged myself to examine your wound; and I 
must keep my word.” 

“Surely these gentlemen are scarcely so very anxious about me,” said 
I, in some pique. ‘‘ Not one of them vouchsafed to see me safe home, 
though I had lost some blood, and felt very faint.”’ 

‘‘T did not say it was these gentlemen sent me here,’’ said he, drily. 

‘¢Then who else knew anything about this business ?”’ 

“If you must know, then,” said he, “it is the English Countess who 
is staying here, and whom I have been attending for the last week. How 
she came to hear of this affair I cannot tell you, for I know it is a secret 
to the rest of the house; but she made me promise to come and see you, 
and if there was nothing in your wound to forbid it, to bring you over to 
her dressing-room and present you to her. And now let me look at the 
injury.” 

I took off my coat, and, baring my arm, displayed a very ugly thrust, 
which, entering above the wrist, came out between the two bones of 
the arm. 

‘* Now I call this the worse of the two,” said he, examining it. ‘Does 
it give you much pain?” 

‘«* Some uneasiness ; nothing more. When may I see the Countess ?” 
asked I, for an intense curiosity to meet her had now possessed me. 

“If you like, you may go at once: not that I can accompany you, for 
I am off for a distant visit ; but her rooms are at the end of this corridor, 
and you enter by the conservatory. Meanwhile, I must bandage this arm 
in somewhat better fashion than you have done.”’ 

While he was engaged in dressing my wound he rambled on about the 
reckless habits that made such rencontres possible. ‘‘ We are in the middle 
of the seventeenth century here, with all its barbarisms,” said he. ‘‘ These 
young fellows were veyed at seeing the notice you attracted ; and that was 
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to their thinking cause enough to send you off with a damaged lung, or a 
maimed limb. It’s all well, however, as long as Graf Hunyadi does not 
hear of it. But if he should, he’ll turn them out, every man of them, 
for this treatment of an Englishman.” 

‘‘ Then we must take care, sir, that he does not hear of it,” said I, 
half fiercely, and as though addressing my speech especially to himself. 

“Not from me, certainly,” said he. ‘‘ My doctor’s instincts always 
save me from such indiscretions.” 

‘Ts our Countess young, doctor?” asked I, half jocularly. 

“Young and pretty, though one might say, too, she has been younger 
and prettier. If you dine below stairs to-day, drink no wine, and get back 
to your sofa as soon as you can after dinner.” With this caution he left me. 

A heavy packet of letters had arrived from Fiume, containing, I sur- 
mised, some instructions for which I had written; but seeing that the 
address was in the cashier’s handwriting, I felt no impatience to break 
the seal. 

I dressed myself with unusual care, though the pain of my arm made 
the process a very slow one; and at last set out to pay my visit. I passed 
along the corridor, through the conservatory, and found myself at a 
door, at which I knocked twice. At last, I turned the handle and entered 
a small but handsomely furnished drawing-room, about which books and 
newspapers lay scattered; and a small embroidery-frame near the fire 
showed where she who was engaged with that task had lately been seated. 
As I bent down in some curiosity to examine a really clever copy of an 
altar-piece of Albert Durer, a door gently opened, and I heard the rustle 
of a silk dress. I had not got time to look round when, with a cry, she 
rushed towards me, and clasped me in her arms. It was Madame 
Cleremont ! 

** My own dear, dear Digby!’’ she cried, as she kissed me over face 
and forehead, smoothing back my hair to look at me, and then falling 
again on my neck. ‘I knew it could be no other when I heard of you, 
darling ; and when they told me of your singing, 1 could have sworn it 
was yourself.” 

I tried to disengage myself from her embrace, and summoned what I 
could of sternness to repel her caresses. She dropped at my feet, and, 
clasping my hand, implored me, in accents broken with passion, to forgive 
her. To see her who had once been all that a mother could have been to 
me in tenderness and care, who watched the long hours of the night beside 
my sick bed; to see her there before me, abject, self-accused, and yet 
entreating forgiveness, was more than I could bear. My nerves, besides, 
had been already too tensely strung; and I burst into a passion of tears 
that totally overcame me. She sat with her arm round me, and wept. 

With a wild hysterical rapidity she poured forth a sort of excuse of 
her own conduct. She recalled all that I had seen her suffer of insult 
and shame ; the daily outrages passed upon her; the slights which no 
woman can or ought to pardon. She spoke of her friendlessness, her 
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misery ; but, more than all, her consuming desire to be avenged on the 
man who had degraded her. ‘‘ Your father, I knew, was the man to do 
me this justice,” she cried ; ‘‘ he did not love me, nor did I love him; 
but we both hated this wretch, and it seemed little to me what became of 
me if I could but compass his ruin.” 

I searcely followed her. I bethought me of my poor mother, for whom 
none had a thought,—neither of the wrongs done her, nor of the sufferings 
to which she was so remorselessly consigned. 

‘¢ You do not listen to me. You do not hear me,” cried she, passion- 
ately ; ‘‘ and yet who has been your friend as I have? Who has implored 
your father to be just towards you as I have done? Who has hazarded 
her whole future in maintaining your rights,—who but I?” In a wild 
rhapsody of mingled passion and appeal she went on to show how Sir 
Roger insisted on presenting her everywhere as his wife. Even at courts 
she had been so presented, though all the terrible consequences of 
exposure were sure to ring over the whole of Europe. The personal 
danger of the step was a temptation too strong to resist; and the alterca- 
tion and vindication that must follow were ecstasy to him. He was pitting 
himself against the world, and he would back himself on the issue. 

‘‘ And here, where we are now,” cried I, ‘‘ what is to happen if 
to-morrow some stranger should arrive from England, who knows your 
story, and feels he owes it to his host to proclaim it ?” 

‘Ts it not too clear what is to happen?” shriecked she ; ‘‘ blood, more 
blood,—theirs or his, or both! Just as he struck a young prince at 
Baden with a glove across the face, because he stared at me too rudely, 
and shot him afterwards ; his dearest tie to me is the peril that attaches to 
me. Do you not know him, Digby? Do you not know the insolent 
disdain with which he refuses to be bound by what other men submit to ; 
and that when he has said, ‘I am ready to stake my life on it,’ he believes 
he has proved his conviction to be a just one ?”’ 

Of my father’s means, or what remained to him of fortune, she knew 
nothing.. They had often been reduced to almost want, and at other 
times money would flow freely in, to be wasted and lavished with that 
careless munificence that no experiences of privation could ever teach 
prudence. We now turned to speculate on what would happen when he 
came back from this shooting-party ; how he would recognize me. 

“‘T see,” cried I; ‘* you suspect he will disown me ?”’ 


‘“‘ Not that, dear Digby,” said she, in some confusion; ‘but he may 


require—that is—he may wish you to conform to some plan, some pro- 
cedure of his own.” 

‘“‘Tf this should involve the smallest infraction of what is due to my 
mother, I'll refuse,” said I, firmly, ‘‘ and reject as openly as he dares to 
make it.” 

** And are you ready to face what may follow ?”’ 

“Tf you mean as regards myself, I am quite ready. My father threw 
me off years ago, and I am better able to fight the battle of life now than 
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I was then. I ask nothing of him—not even his name. If you speak of 
other consequences—of what may ensue when his hosts shall learn the 
fraud he has practised on them *’ Tt was only as the fatal word fell 
from me that I felt how eruelly I had spoken, and I stopped and took her 
hand in mine, saying, ‘‘ Do not be angry with me, dear friend, that I have 
spoken a bitter word ; bear with me for her sake, who has none to befriend 
her but myself.” 

She made me no answer, but looked out cold and stern into vacancy, 
her pale features motionless, not a line or a lineament betraying what was 
passing within her. 

‘Why remain here then to provoke a catastrophe ?”’ cried she sud- 
denly. ‘Ifyou have come for pleasure, you see enough to be aware there 
is little more awaiting you.” 

‘‘T have not come for pleasure. I am here to confer with Count 
Hunyadi on a matter of business.” 

«And will some paltry success in a little peddling contract for the 
Count’s wine, or his olives, or his Indian corn, compensate you for the ruin 
you may bring on your father? Will it recompense you if his blood 
be shed?” 

There was a tone of defiant sarcasm in the way she spoke these words 
that showed me, if I would not yield to her persuasions, she would not 
hesitate to employ other means of coercion. Perhaps she mistook the 
astonishment my face expressed for terror ; for she went on: ‘‘It would 
be well that you thought twice over it ere you make your breach with your 
father irreparable. Remember it is not a question of a passing sentimentality, 
or a sympathy, it is the whole story of your life is at issue. If you be any- 
thing, or anybody, or a nameless creature without belongings, or kindred.” 

I sat for some minutes in deep thought. I was not sure whether I 
understood her words, and that she meant to say it lay entirely with my 
father to own or disown me, as he pleased. She seemed delighted at my 
embarrassment, and her voice rung out with its own clear triumphant 
cadence, as she said, ‘‘ You begin at last to see how near the precipice 
you have been straying.” 

‘‘One moment, madam,” cried I. ‘If my mother be Lady Norcott, Sir 
Roger cannot disown me; not to say, that already in an open court he 
maintained his right over me and declared me his son.”’ 

‘* You are opening a question I will not touch, Digby,” said she gravely 
—*your mother’s marriage. I will only say that the ablest lawyers your 
father has consulted pronounce it more than questionable.”’ 

«And my father has then entertained the project of an attempt to 
break it ?”’ 

‘This is not fair” cried she eagerly ; ‘you lead me on from one 
admission to another till I find myself revealing confidences to one who at 
any moment may avow himself my enemy.” 

I raised my eyes to her face, and she met my glance with a look cold, 
stern, and impassive, as though she would say, ‘ Choose your path now, 
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and accept me as friend or foe.’’ All the winning softness of her manner, 
all those engaging coquetries of look and gesture, of which none was more 
mistress, were gone, and another and a very different nature had replaced 
them. 

This then was one of those women all tenderness, and softness, and 
fascination, but who behind this mask have the fierce nature of the 
tigress. Could she be the same I had seen so submissive under all the 
insolence of her brutal husband, bearing his scoffs, and his sarcasms, with- 
out a word of reply? Was it that these cruelties had at last evoked this 
stern spirit, and that another temperament had been generated out of a 
nature broken down and demoralized by ill treatment ? 

‘« Shall I tell you what I think you ought to do?” asked she calmly. 
I nodded assent. ‘‘ Sit down there, then,’ continued she ; ‘‘ and write 
these few lines to your father, and let him have them before he returns here.” 

*‘ First of all, I cannot write just now,—I have had a slight accident 
to my right arm.” 

‘“‘T know,” said she, smiling dubiously. ‘‘ You hurt it in the riding- 
school ; but it’s a mere nothing, is it not?” 

I made a gesture of assent, not altogether pleased the while at the 
little sympathy she vouchsafed me, and the insignificance she ascribed to 
my wound. 

‘‘ Shall I write for you, then ; you can sign it afterwards ?”’ 

“ Let me first know what you would have me say.” 

‘‘ Dear father.—You always addressed him that way ?”’ 

bOUVGR: 

‘Dear father, I have been here some days, awaiting Count Hunyadi's 
return to transact some matters of business with him, and have by a mere 
accident learned that you are amongst his guests. As I do not know how, 
to what extent, or in what capacity, it may be your pleasure to recognize 
me, or whether it might not chime better with your convenience to ignore 
me altogether, I write now to submit myself entirely to your will and 
guidance, being in this, as in all things, your dutiful and obedient son.” 

The words came from her pen as rapidly as her fingers could move 
across the paper; and as she finished, she pushed it towards me, saying : 

‘«‘ There,—put Digby Norcott there, and it is all done!” 

‘‘ This is a matter to think over,” saidI gravely. ‘I may be compro- 
mising other interests than my own by signing this.” 

‘«‘ Those Jews of yours have imbued you well with their cautious spirit, 
I see,” said she scoflingly. 

“They have taught me no lessons I am ashamed of, madam,” said 
I, reddening with anger. 

‘TI declare, I don’t know you as the Digby of long ago! I fancied I 
did, when I heard those ladies coming upstairs each night, so charmed 
with all your graceful gifts, and so eloquent over all your fascinations ; 
and now, as you stand there, word-splitting, and phrase-weighing, can- 
vassing what it might cost you to do this, or where it would lead you 
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to say that, I ask myself, is this. the boy his father said,—‘ Above all 
things, he shall be a gentleman ?’” 

‘To one element of that character, madam, I will try and preserve 
my claim—no provocation shall drive me to utter a rudeness to a lady.” 

‘‘ This is less breeding than calculation, young gentleman. I read 
such natures as yours as easily as a printed book.” 

‘“‘T ask nothing better, madam ; my only fear would be that you should 
mistake me, and imagine that any deference to my father’s views would 
make me forget my mother’s rights.” 

‘So then,” cried she with a mocking laugh, ‘‘ you have got your 
courage up so far—you dare me! Be advised, however, and do not court 
such an unequal contest. I have but to choose in which of a score of 
ways I could crush you—do you mark me? crush you! You will not 
always be as lucky as you were this morning in the riding-school.” 

‘“‘ Great heaven!’ cried I, ‘‘ was this then of your devising ?” 

‘* You begin to have a glimpse of whom you have to deal with? Go 
back to your room and reflect on that knowledge, and if it end in 
persuading you to quit this place at once, and never return to it, it will 
be a wise resolve.” 

I was too much occupied with the terrible fact that she had already 
conspired against my life to heed her words of counsel, and I stood there 
stunned and confused. 

In the look of scorn and hate she threw on me, she seemed to exult 
over my forlorn and bewildered condition. 

‘‘ T scarcely think there is any need to prolong this interview,” said 
she at last, with an easy smile; ‘each of us is by this time aware of the 
kindly sentiments of the other; is it not so ?”’ 

“T am going, madam,” I stammered out; ‘“ good-by.” 

She made a slight movement, as I thought, towards me ; but it was in 
reality the prelude to a deep curtsey, while in her sweetest of accents 
she whispered, ‘‘ Au revoir, Monsieur Digby, au revoir.” I bowed deeply 
and withdrew. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Hasty TIDINGS. 


Or all the revulsions of feeling that can befall the heart, I know of none 
to compare in poignant agony with the sudden consciousness that you are 
hated where once you were loved ; that where once you had turned for 
consolation or sympathy you have now nothing to expect but coldness 
and distrust ; that the treasure of affection on which you had counted 
against the day of adversity had proved bankrupt, and nothing remained 
of all its bright hopes and promise but bitter regrets and sorrowful 
repinings. 

It was in the very last depth of this spirit I now locked myself in my 
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room to determine what I should do, by what course I should shape my 
future. I saw the stake for which Madame Cleremont was playing. She 
had resolved that my mother’s marriage should be broken, and she 
herself declared Lady Norcott. That my father might be brought to 
accede to such a plan was by no means improbable. Its extravagance 
and its enormity would have been great inducements, had he no other 
interest in the matter. 

I began to canvass with myself how persons poor and friendless could 
possibly meet the legal battle which this question should originate, and 
how my mother, in her destitution and poverty, could contend against 
the force of the wealth that would be opposed to her. It had only been 
by the united efforts of her relatives and friends, all eager to support her 
in such a cause, that she had been enabled to face the expenses of the 
suit my father had brought on the question of my guardianship. How 
could she again sustain a like charge? Was it likely that her present 
condition would enable her to fee leaders on cireuit and bar magnates, 
to pay the costs of witnesses, and all the endless outgoings of the 
law ? 

So long as I lived, I well knew my poor mother would compromise 
none of my rights that pertained to me; but if I could be got rid of— 
and the event of the morning shot through my mind—some arrangement 
with her might not be impossible—at least, it was open to them to 
think so; and I could well imagine that they would build on such a 
foundation. It was not easy to imagine a woman like Madame Clere- 
mont, a person of the most attractive manners, beautiful, gifted, and 
graceful, capable of a great crime ; but she herself had showa me wore 
than once in fiction the portraiture of an individual, who, while shrinking 
with horror from the coarse contact of guilt, would willingly set the 
springs in motion which ultimately conduce to the most appalling disasters. 
I remember even her saying to me one day,—‘‘ It is in watching the 
terrible explosions their schemes have ignited that cowards learn to taste 
what they fancy to be the ecstasy of courage.” 

While I thought what a sorry adversary I should prove against such 
a woman, with all the wiles of her nature, and all the seductions by 
which she could display them, my eyes fell upon the packet from Fiume, 
which still lay with its seal unbroken. I broke it open half carelessly. 
It contained an envelope marked “ letters,” and the following note :— 


‘ Herr Owen,—With this, you are informéd that the house of Hodnig 
and Oppovich has failed, dockets of bankruptcy having been yesterday 
declared against that firm: the usual assignees will be duly appointed 
by the court to liquidate, on such terms as the estate permits. Present 
liabilities are currently stated as below eight millions of florins. Actual 
property will not meet half that sum. 

‘“‘ Further negotiations regarding the Hunyadi contract on your part 
are consequently unnecessary, seeing that the most favourable conditions 
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you could obtain would in nowise avert or even lessen the blow that has 
fallen on the house. 

‘Tam directed to enclose you by bill the sum of two hundred and 
eighteen florins, twenty-seven kreutzers, which, at the current exchange, 
will pay your salary to the end of the present quarter, and also to state 
that, having duly acknowledged the receipt of this sum to me by letter, 
you are to consider yourself free of all engagement to the house. I am 
also instructed to say that your zeal and probity will be duly attested 
when any reference is addressed to the managers of this estate. 

‘*T am, with accustomed esteem and respect, 
“‘ Your devoted servant, 
“ Jacos UnRIcu. 


‘¢P.S.—Herr Ignaz is, happily for him, in a condition that renders 
him unconscious of his calamity. The family has retired for the present 
to the small cottage near the gate of the Abazzia Villa, called ‘ Die Hiitte,’ 
but desires complete privacy, and declines all condolences.—J. U. 

“2nd P.S.—The enclosed letters have arrived here during your 
absence.” 


So intensely imbued was my mind with suspicion and distrust, that 
it was not till after long and careful examination I satisfied myself that 
this letter was genuine, and that its contents might be taken as true. 
The packet it enclosed would, however, have resolved all doubt: they 
were three letters from my dear mother. Frequent reference was made 
to other letters which had never reached me, and in which it was clear 
the mode in which she had learned my address was explained. She also 
spoke of Sara as of one she knew by correspondence, and gave me to 
understand how she was following every little humble incident of my 
daily life with loving interest and affection. She enjoined me by all means 
to devote myself heartily and wholly to those who had befriended me 
so generously, and to merit the esteem of that good girl, who, caring 
nothing for herself, gave her heart and soul to the service of her father. 

“T have told you so much,” said she, ‘‘ of myself in former letters ”’ 
(these I never saw) ‘‘ that I shall not weary you with more. You know 
why I gave up the school, and through what reasonings I consented to 
call myself Lady Norcott, though in such poverty as mine the assumption 
of a title only provoked ridicule. Mr. McBride, however, persuaded me 
that a voluntary surrender of my position might be made terrible use of 
against me, should—what I cannot believe—the attempt ever be mado 
to question the legality of my marriage with your father. 

“Tt has been so constantly repeated, however, that Sir Roger means 
to marry this lady—some say they are already married—that I have 
had careful abstracts made of the registry, and every detail duly certified 
which can establish your legitimacy—not that I can bring myself to 
believe your father would ever raise that question. Strangely enough, my 
allowance, left unpaid for several years, was lately resumed, and Foster 
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and Wall received orders to acknowledge my drafts on them, for what, 
I coneluded, were meant to cover all the arrears due. As I had already 
tided over these years of trial and pressure, I refused all save the sum 
due for the current year, and begged to learn Sir Roger’s address that 
I might write to him. To this they replied ‘ that they had no information 
to give me on the subject; that their instructions, as regarded payments 
to me, came to them from the house of Rédyer, in Frankfort, and in the 
manner and terms already communicated to me,’—all showing me that the 
whole was a matter of business, into which no sentiment was to enter, 
or be deemed capable of entering.”’ 

It was about this period my mother came to learn my address, and 
she avowed that all other thoughts and cares were speedily lost in the 
whirlpool of joy these tidings swept around her. Her eagerness to see 
me grew intense, but was tempered by the fear lest her selfish anxiety 
might prejudice me in that esteem I had already won from my employers, 
of whom, strangely enough, she spoke freely and familiarly, as though 
she had known them. 

The whole tone of these letters—and I read them over and over— 
calmed and reassured me. Full of personal details, they were never 
selfish in its unpleasant sense. ‘They often spoke of poverty, but rather 
as a thing to be baffled by good-humoured contrivance or rendered endur- 
able by habit than as matter for complaint and bewailment. Little dashes 
of light-heartedness would now and then break the dark sombreness of 
the picture, and show how her spirit was yet alive to life and its enjoy- 
ments. Above all, there was no croaking, no foreboding. She had lived 
through some years of trial and sorrow, and if the future had others as 
gloomy in store it was time enough when they came to meet their 
exigencies. 

What a blessing was it to me to get these at such a time! Ino longer 
felt myself alone and isolated in the world. There was, I now knew, a 
bank of affection at my disposal at which I could draw at will; and what 
an object for my imitation was that fine courage of hers, that took defeats 
as mere passing shadows, and was satisfied to fight on to the end, ever 
hopeful and ever brave. 

How I would have liked to return to Madame Cleremont, and read 
her some passages of these letters, and said, ‘‘ And this is the woman you 
seek to dethrone, and whose place you would fill! This is she whose 
rival you aspire to be. What think you of the contest now? Which of 
you should prove the wimanee Is it with a nature like this you would 
like to measure yourself?’ 

How I would have liked to have dared her to such a combat, and 
boldly declared that I would make my father himself the umpire as to the 
worthier. As to her hate or her vengeance she had as much as promised 
me both, but I defied them ; and I believed I even consulted my safety by 
open defiance. As I thus stimulated myself with passionate counsels, 
and burned with eagerness for the moment I might avow them, I flung 
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open my window for fresh air, for my excitement had risen to actual 
feyer. 

It was very dark without. Night had set in about two hours, but no 
stars had yet shone out, and a thick impenetrable blackness pervaded 
everywhere. Some peasants were shovelling the snow in the court 
beneath, making a track from the gate to the house-door, and here and 
there a dimly burning lantern attached to a pole would show where the 
work was being carried out. As it was about the time of the evening 
when travellers were wont to arrive, the labour was pressed briskly for- 
ward, and I could hear an overseer’s voice urging the men to increased 
zeal and activity. 

‘‘ There has been a snow-mountain fallen at Miklos, they say,’’ cried 
one, “ and none can pass the road for many a day.” 

“Tf they cannot come from Pesth, they can come from Hermanstadt, 
from Temesvar, from Klausenberg. Guests can come from any quarter,” 
cried the overseer. 

I listened with amusement to the discussion that followed ; the various 
sentiments they uttered as to whether this system of open hospitality 
raised the character of a country, or was not a heavy mulct out of the 
rights which the local poor possessed on the properties of their rich 
neighbours. 

‘‘ Every flask of Tokayer drunk at the upper table,” cried one, ‘is an 
eimer of Mediasch lost to the poor man.” 

‘That is the true way to look at it,” cried another. ‘‘ We want 
neither Counts nor Tokayer.”’ 

“That was a Saxon dog barked there!’’ called out the overseer. 
‘‘ No Hungarian ever reviled what his land is most famed for.”’ 

‘“‘ Here come travellers now,” shouted one from the gate. ‘I hear 
horses at full speed on the Klausenberg road.” 

‘‘ Lanterns to the gate, and stand free of the road,” cried the overseer ; 
and now the scene became one of striking excitement, as the lights flitted 
rapidly from place to place; the great arch of the gate being accurately 
marked in outline, and the deep cleft in the snow lined on either side by 
lanterns suspended between posts. 

«« They're coming at a furious pace,” cried one ; ‘they've passed the 
toll-bridge at full gallop.” 

‘“‘ Then it’s the Count himself,” chimed in another. ‘ There’s none 
but he could force the toll-bar.”’ 

‘<Tt’s a country waggon, with four juckers; and here it. comes ;’’ and 
as he spoke four sweating horses swung through the gateway, and came 
full speed into the court. 

‘“‘ Where is Kitzlach? Call Kitzlach! call the doctor!” screamed a 
voice from the waggon. ‘ Tell him to come down at once.” 

‘* Out with the juckers, and harness a fresh team,” cried the same 
voice. And now, as he descended from the waggon, he was surrounded 
with eager figures, all anxious to hear his tidings. As I could gather nothing 
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from where I was, I hastily threw on a fur coat, and made my way down 
to the court. Isoon learned the news. ‘A terrible disaster had befallen 
the hunting-party. A she-boar, driven frantic by her wounds, had dashed 
suddenly into the midst of them, slightly wounded the Count and his head 
Jager, but dangerously one of the guests, who had sustained a single 
combat with her and killed her ; not, however, without grievous injury to 
himself, for a large blood-vessel had been severed; all the efforts to 
staunch which had been but half successful. 

‘* Have you your tourniquet, doctor ?”’ cried the youth from the waggon, 
as the equipage was turned again to the gegte. 

‘‘ Rverything—everything.” 

“You'll want any quantity of lint and bandages: and, remember, 
nothing can be had down yonder.” 

“Make your mind easy ! I’ve forgotten nothing. Just keep your 
beasts quiet till I get up.’ 

I drew nigh as he was about to mount, and whispered a word in his ear. 

‘*T don’t know,” said he, gruffly. ‘‘I can’t see why you should ask.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you get up ?” cried the youth, impatiently. 

“ There’s a young fellow here importuning me to ask you for a place 
in the waggon. He thinks he knows this stranger.” 

‘« Let him get in at once, then; and let’s have no more delays.” And 
scarcely had we scrambled to our places, than the loud whip resounded 
with the quick, sharp report of pistol-shots, and the beasts sprung out at 
once, rushed through the narrow gateway, and were soon stretching along ° 
at their topmost pace through impenetrable blackness. 

Crouching in the straw at the bottom of the waggon, I crept as closely 
as I could to where the doctor was seated beside the young man who 
drove. I was eager to hear what I could of the incident that had befallen ; 
but, to my great disappointment, they spoke in Hungarian, and all I could 
gather, from certain dropping expressions, was that both the Count and 
his English friend had been engaged in some rivalry of personal daring, 
and that the calamity had come of this insane contest. ‘ They'll never say, 
‘Mad as a Hunyadi’ any longer up at Lees. They'll say, ‘Mad as an 
Englishman.’ ”’ 

The young fellow spoke in wondrous admiration of the wounded man’s 
courage and coolness, and described how he had taught them to pass a 
light ligature round his thigh, and tighten it further by inserting a stick 
to act asa screw. ‘‘ Up to that,” said he, ‘‘he had been bleeding like a 
tapped wine-fass ; and then he made them give him large goblets of strong 

Bordeaux, to sustain him.”’ 

‘‘ He’s a bold-hearted fellow then ?”’ said the doctor. 

‘‘ The Count declares he has never met his equal. They were alone 
together when I started, for the Englishman said he had something for the 
Count’s own ear and begged the others to withdraw.” 

‘So he thought himself in danger ?”’ 

‘That he did. I saw him myself take off a large signet-ring and lay it 
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on the table beside his watch, and he pointed them out to Hunyadi as he 
came in and said something in English; but the Count rejoined quickly, 
‘No, no. It’s not come to that yet. . 

While they spoke slowly, I was able to gather, at least, the meaning 
of what passed between them, but I lost all clue so soon as they talked 
eagerly and rapidly, so that, confused by the unmeaning sounds, and made 
drowsy by the fresh night air, I at last fell off into a heavy sleep. 

I was awakened by the noise of the wheels, over a paved street. I 
looked up, and saw, by the struggling light of a breaking dawn, that we were 
in a village where a number of people were awaiting us. ‘‘ Have you 
brought the doctor ?’’ ‘* Where is the doctor ?”’ cried several together ; 
and he was scarcely permitted to descend, so eager were they to seize and 
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carry him off. 

A dense crowd was gathered before the door of a small two-storied 
house, into which the doctor now disappeared; and I, mixing with the mass, 
tried as best I might to ask how the wounded man was doing, and what 
hopes there were of his life. While I thus went from one to another vainly 
endeavouring to make my question intelligible, I heard a loud voice cry 
out in German, ‘‘ Where is the young fellow who says he knows him?” 

‘‘ Here,” cried I, boldly. ‘I believe I know him—TI am almost sure I 
do.” 

“‘ Come to the door then, and look in; do not utter a word,” cried 
a tall dark man, I soon knew to be Count Hunyadi. ‘ Mind, sir, for your 
life sake, that you don't disturb him.” . 

I crept on tiptoe to the slightly open door, and looked in. There, on 
a mattress on the floor, a tall man was lying, while the doctor knelt beside 
him, and seemed to press with all his weight on his thigh. The sick man 
slowly turned his face to the light, and it was my father! my knees trembled, 
my sight grew dim—strength suddenly forsook me, and I feli powerless and 
senseless to the ground. 

They were bathing my fage and temples with vinegar and water to 
rally me when the doctor came to say the sick man desired to see me. 
In a moment the blood rushed to my head, and I cried out, ‘‘I am ready.” 

‘“‘ Be calm, sir. A mere word, a gesture, may prove fatal to him,” 
whispered the doctor to me. ‘‘ His life hangs on a thread.” 

Count Hunyadi was kneeling beside my father, and evidently trying 
to catch some faint words he was saying, as I stole forward and knelt 
down by the bedside. My father turned his eyes slowly round till they 
fell upon me,—when their expression suddenly changed from the look of 
weary apathy to a stare of full and steadfast meaning—intense, indeed, 
in significance ; but I dare not say that this conveyed anything like love 
or affection for me. 

‘Come closer,” cried he, in a hoarse whisper. ‘ “It is Digby, is it 
not? This boy is my son, Hunyadi,’’ he said, with an increased effort. 
“Give me your hand.” He took my trembling fingers in his cold moist 
hand, and passed the large signet-ring over my second finger, “He is 
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my heir. Gentlemen,” he cried, in a tone at once haughty and broken 
by debility, ‘‘my name, my title, my fortune all pass to him. By to- 
morrow you will call him Sir Digby. ‘ 

He could not finish—his lips moved without a sound. I was con- 
scious of no more than being drawn heavily across the floor, not utterly 
berefi of reason, but dulled and stunned as if from the effect of a 
heavy blow. 

When I was able I crept back to the room. It was now the decline 
of day. A large white cavalry cloak covered the body. I knelt down 
beside it, and cried with a bursting heart till late into the night. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
In Sorrow. 


Or what followed that night of mourning I remember but snatches and 
brief glimpses. There is nothing more positively torturing to the mind 
in sorrow than the way in which the mere excitement of grief robs the 
intellect of all power of perspective, and gives to the smallest, meanest 
incidents the prominence and force of great events. It is as though the 
jar given to the nervous system had untuned us for the entire world, 
and all things come amiss. I am sure, indeed, I know it would have 
been impossible to have met more gentle and considerate kindness than 
I now experienced on every hand, and yet I lived in a sort of feverish 
irritability, as though expecting each moment to have my position ques- 
tioned, and my right to be there disputed. 

In obedience to the custom of the country, it was necessary that the 
funeral should take place within forty-eight hours after death, and though 
all the details had been carefully looked to by the Count’s orders, certain 
questions still should be asked of me, and my leave obtained for certain 
acts. 

The small Church of Hunyadi-Naglos was fixed on for the last resting- 
place. It contained the graves of eight generations of Hunyadis, and 
to accord a place amongst them to a stranger and a Protestant was 
deemed a high honour. Affliction seemed to have developed in me all 
the pride of my race, for I can recall with what sullen hauteur I heard 
of this concession, and rather took it as a favour accorded than 
accepted. An overweening sense of all that my father himself would 
have thought due to his memory was on me, and I tortured my mind 
to think that no mark of honour he would have desired should be 
forgotten. As a soldier, he had right to a soldier’s funeral, and a 
‘‘Honved” battalion, with their band, received orders to be present. 
For miles around the landed gentry and nobles poured in, with hosts 
of followers. Next to a death in battle, there was no such noble death 
as in the hunting-field, and the splendid prowess of my father’s achieve- 
ment had won him imperishable honour, 
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All was conducted as if for the funeral of a magnate of Hungary. 
The titles and rank of the deceased were proclaimed aloud as we entered 
the graveyard, and each whose station entitled him to be thought a friend 
came forward and kissed the pall as the body was borne in. 

One part of the ceremony overcame me altogether. When the third 
round of musketry had rung out over the grave, a solemn pause of half 
a minute or so was to ensue, then the band was to burst out with the 
first bars of ‘‘ God preserve the Emperor ;” and while a wild cheer arose, 
I was to spring into the saddle of my father’s horse, which had been led 
close after the cofiin, and to join the cheer. This soldier deciaration 
that death was but a passing terror, revolted me to the heart, and I over 
and over asserted I could not do this. They would not yield, however ; 
they regarded my reasons as childish sentimentality, and half impugned 
my courage besides. I do not know why I gave in, nor am I sure I ever 
did yield; but when the heavy smoke of the last round slowly rose over 
the bier, I felt myself jerked up into the saddle of a horse that plunged 
wildly and struck out madly in afiright. With a rider’s instinct I held 
my seat, and even managed the bounding animal with the hand of a 
practised rider. Four fearful bounds I sat unshaken, while the air rang 
with the hoarse cheer of some thousand voices, and then a sickness like 
death itself gathered over my heart,—a sense of horror, of where I was 
and why, came over me. My arms fell powerless to my sides, and I 
rolled from the saddle and fell senseless and stunned to the ground. 

Without having received serious injury, I was too ill to be removed 
from the little village of Naglos, where I was confined to bed for ten 
days. ‘The doctor remained with me for some days, and came again 
and again to visit me afterwards. The chief care of me, however, 
devolved on my father’s valet, a smart young Swiss, whom I had 
difficulty in believing not to be English, so perfectly did he speak our 
language. 

I soon saw this fellow was thoroughly conversant with all my father’s 
history, and, whether in his confidence or not, knew everything that con- 
cerned him, and understood his temperament and nature to perfection. 
There was much adroitness in the way in which he showed me this, 
without ever shocking my pride or offending my taste by any display of a 
supposed influence. Of his consummate tact I need give but one—a very 
slight instance, it is true, but enough to denote the man, He, in addressing 
me as Sir Digby, remarked how the sound of my newly acquired title 
seemed to recall my father to my mind at once, and ever after limited 
himself to saying simply “‘ sir,” which attracted no attention from me. 

Another instance of his address I must record also. I had got my 
writing-desk on the bed, and was writing to my mother, to whom I had 
already despatched two telegraphic messages, but as yet received no reply. 
“IT beg pardon, sir,” said La Grange, entering in his usual noiseless 
fashion ; ‘‘ but I thought you would like to know that my lady has left 
Schloss Hunyadi. She took her departure last night for Pesth.”’ 
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* You mean ?” I faltered, not really knowing what I would say. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said he, thoroughly. aware of what was passing in my 
mind. ‘She admitted no one, not even the doctor, and started at last 
with only a few words of adieu in writing for the Countess.” 

‘‘ What impression has this left? How are they speaking of her?” 
asked I, blurting out against my will what was working within me. 

‘«T believe, sir,” said he, with a very faint smile, “ they lay it all to 
English ways and habits. At least I have heard no other comments than 
such as would apply to these.” 

‘‘ Be sure that you give rise to no others,” said I, sternly. 

‘‘Of course not, sir. It would be highly unbecoming in me to 
do so.” 

‘« And greatly to your disservice besides,’ added I, severely. 

He bowed in acquiescence, and said no more. 

‘* How long have you served my father, La Grange?” asked I. 

“ About two years, sir. I succeeded Mr. Nixon, sir, who often spoke 
of you.” 

‘‘ Ah, I remember Nixon. What became of him?” 

‘“‘ He set up the Hotel Victoria at Spa, sir. You know, sir, that he 
matried, and married very well too ?”’ 

‘‘ No, I never heard of it,” said I, carelessly. 

“Yes, sir; he married Delorme’s daughter, la belle Pauline they used 
to call her at Brussels.” 

‘¢ What, Pauline Delorme ?” said I, growing crimson with I know not 
what feeling. 

“‘Yes, sir, the same: and she’s the size of old Pierre her father 
already ; not but she’s handsome still-—but such a monster!” 

I cannot say with what delight I heard of her disfigurement. It was 
a malice that warmed my heart like some good news. 

‘* Ti was Sir Roger, sir, that made the match.” 

‘“‘ How could that be ? What could he care about it ?” 

‘“‘ Well, sir, he certainly gave Nixon five hundred pounds to go and 
propose for her, and promise old Pierre his patronage, if he agreed to it.” 

‘¢ Ave you sure of this ?” asked I, eagerly. 

‘¢‘ Nixon himself told me, sir. I vemember he said, ‘I haven’t much 
time to lose about it, for the tutor, Mr. Kecles, is quite ready to take her, 
on the same terms, and Sir Roger doesn’t care which of us it is.’ ” 

‘‘ Nor the lady either, apparently,” said I, half credibly. 

“Of course not. Pauline was too well brought up for that.” 

I was not going to discuss this point of ethics with Mr. La Grange, 
and soon fell off into a vein of reflection over early loves, and what they 
led to, which took me at last miles away from Pauline Delorme, and her 
fasciuations. 

I would have liked much to learn what sort of a life my father had led 
of late: whether he had plunged into habits of dissipation and excess; 
or whether any feeling of remorse had weighed with him, and that he 
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sorrowed over the misery and the sorrow he had so recklessly shed around 
him ; but I shrunk from questioning a servant on such matters, and merely 
asked as to his habitual spirits and temper. 

‘“‘Sir Roger was unlike every other gentleman I ever lived with, sir,” 
said he. ‘‘ He was never in high spirits except when he was hard up for 
money. Put him down in a little country inn to wait for his remittances, 
and live on a few francs a day till they arrived, and I never saw his equal 
for good humour. He'd play with the children ; he’d work in the garden. 
I've seen him harness the donkey, and go off for a load of firewood. 
There’s nothing he would not do to oblige, and with a kind word and a smile 
for every one all the while; but if some morning he’d get up with a dark 
frown on his face, and say, ‘La Grange, get in your bills here, and pay 
them ; we must get away from this dog-hole ;’ I knew well the banker's 
letter had come, and that whatever he might want, it would not be money.” 

** And had my lady,—madame, I mean,—no influence over him ?” 

‘“‘ None, sir, or next to none; he was all ceremony with her; took her 
in to dinner every day with great state, showed her every attention at 
table, left her at liberty to spend what money she liked. If she fancied 
. an equipage, it was ordered at once. If she liked a bracelet, it was sent 
home. As to toilette, I believe there are queens have not as many 
dresses to change. We had two fourgons of her luggage alone, when we 
came to the Schloss, and she was always saying there was something she 
was longing for.” 

‘‘ Did not this irritate my father ? ”’ 

** No, sir; he would simply say, ‘Don't wish, but write for it.’ And 
I verily believe this indifference piqued her—she saw that no sacrifice of 
money cost him anything, and this thought wounded her pride.” 

‘‘So that there was not much happiness between them ?”’ 

‘‘ There was none, sir! Something there was that Sir Roger would 
never consent to, but which she never ceased to insist on, and I often 
wondered how she could go on, to press a man of his dangerous temper, 
as she did, and at times she would do so to the very verge of a provo- 
cation. Do you know, sir,” said he, after a short silence—‘ if I was to be 
on my oath to-morrow, I’d not say that he was not seeking his death 
when he met it? I never saw a man so sick of life—he was only puzzled 
how to lay it down without dishonour.”’ 

I motioned him to leave me as he said this, and of my father I never 
spoke to him more. 


CHAPTER XXXII."! 
Tue Enp. 
Two telegrams came from my mother. They were little other than repe- 
titions. She had been ill, and was impatient to see me. In the last, she 
added that she would shorten the distance between us by coming to 
Dublin to meet me. I was to enquire for her at “ Elridge’s Hotel,” 
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I was no less eager to be with her; but there were many matters of 
detail which still delayed me. First of all, all my father’s papers and effects 
were at Schloss Hunyadi, and some of these were all-essential to me. On 
arriving at the Castle, a sealed packet addressed Sir Digby Norcott, Bart., 
in Madame Cleremont’s hand, was given me. On opening, I found it 
contained a bunch of keys, without one word of any kind. It was an 
unspeakable relief to me to discover that she had not sent me either her 
condolences or her threats, and I could scarcely reassure myself that we 
had parted thus easily. 

My father’s personal luggage might have sufficed for half-a-dozen 
people. Not only did he carry about a quantity of clothes® that no 
ordinary life could have required, but that he journeyed with every 
imaginable kind of weapon, together with saddlery and horse-gear of all 
fashions and shapes. Fishing-tackle and hunting-spears abounded ; and 
lassos of Mexican make seemed to show that he had intended to have 
carried his experiences to the great savannahs of the West. 

From what I had seen of him, I was in no way prepared for the order 
and regularity in which I found his papers. All that regarded his money 
matters was contained in one small oak desk, in which I found a will, a 
copy of which it was stated was deposited with Norton and Temple, 
Solicitors, Furnival’s Inn. The document ran thus :— 


‘“*T leave whatever I may die possessed of in personal or real property 
to the wife I have long neglected, in trust for the boy I have done much 
to corrupt. With time, and in the enjoyment of better fortune, they may 
learn to forgive me ; but, even if they should not, it will little trouble the 
rest of ——Rocer Norcort. 





‘‘T desire that each of my servants in my service at the time of my 
death should receive a quarter's wages; but no present or gratuity of 
any kind. It is a class that always served me with fear and dislike, and 
whose services I ever accepted with distrust and repugnance. 

‘‘T also desire that my retriever, ‘Spy,’ be shot as soon after my death 
as may be, and that my other dogs be given away to persons who have 
never known me, and that my heirs will be particular on this head, so 
that none shall pretend that they inherit this or that of mine in token of 
friendship or affectionate remembrance. 

‘‘ There are a few objects of furniture in the care of Salter, the house- 
agent at Brussels, of which I beg my wife’s acceptance; they are 
intrinsically of little value, but she will know how dearly we have both 
paid for them, This is all. 

(Signed) ‘Roger Norcort, Bart. 


‘‘ Witnesses, Joseph Graves, head groom. 
‘‘ Pau Lanyon, house-steward.” 


This will, which bore for date only four months prior to his death, did 
not contain any, the slightest, allusion to Madame Cleremont. Was it that 
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by some antecedent arrangement he had taken care to provide for her, 
omitting, through a sense of delicacy to my mother, all mention of her 
name? This I could not guess at the time, nor did I ever discover 
afterwards. 

In a larger desk I found a mass of letters; they were tied in packets, 
each with a ribbon of a different colour; they were all in women’s hand- 
writing. There were several miniatures on ivory, one of which was of my 
mother, when a girl of about eighteen. It was exceedingly beautiful, and 
wore an expression of girlish innocence and frankness positively charming. 
On the back, in my father’s hand, there was—‘* Why wont they keep this 
look? Is the fault theirs or ours ?” 

Of the contents of that box, I committed all to the flames excepi that 
picture. A third desk, the key of which was appended to his watch, 
contained a manuscript in his writing, headed “ My Cleremont Episode, 
how it began, and how it cannot but end.” I own it pushed my curiosity 
sorely to throw this into the fire without reading it; but I felt it would 
have been a disloyalty, which, had he lived, he never would have pardoned, 
and so I restrained myself, and burned it. 

One box, strongly strapped with bands of brass, 2nd opening by a lock 
of most complicated mechanism, was filled with articles of jewellery, not 
only such trinkets as men affect to wear in shirt-studs and watch-pendants, 
but the costlier objects of women’s wear ; there were rings and charms, 
bracelets of massive make, and necklaces of great value. There was a 
diamond cross too, at back of which was a locket, with a braid of very 
beautiful fair hair. This looked as though it had been worn, and if so, 
how had it come back to him again? by what story of sorrow, perhaps 
of death ? 

If a sentiment of honour and loyalty had made me burn all the letters, 
I had found there was no restraining the exercise of my imagination as to 
these relics, every one of which I invested with some story. In a secret 
drawer of this box, was a considerable sum in gold, and a letter of credit 
for a large amount on Escheles, of Vienna, by which it appeared that he 

ad won the chief prize of the Frazikfort lottery, in the spring drawing; 
a piece of fortune, which, by a line in his handwriting, I saw he believed 
was to cost him dearly :—‘* What is to be counterpoise to this nek ? An 
infidelity, or a sudden death? I can’t say that either affright me, but I 
think the last would be less of an insult.” 

In every relic of him, the same tone of mockery prevailed,—an inso- 
lent contempt for the world—a disdain from which he did not exempt 
himself—went through all he said or did; and it was plain to see that, 
no matter how events went with him, he always sufliced for his own 
unhappiness. i 

What a relief it was to me to turn from this perpetual scorn io some 
two or three letters of my dear mother’s, writien after their separation 
indeed, but in a spirit of such thorough forgiveness, and with such an 
honest desire for his welfare, that I only wondered how any heart could 
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have resisted such loving generosity. I really believe nothing so jarred 


upon him as her humility. Every reference to their inequality of condition. * 


seemed to affect him like an insult ; and on the back of one of her letters 
there was written, in pencil, ‘‘ Does she imagine I ever forget from what I 
took her ; or that the memory is a pleasant one?” 

Mr. La Grange’s curiosity to learn what amount of money my father 
had left behind him, and what were the dispositions of his will, pushed 
my patience very hard indeed. I could not, however, exactly afford to 
get rid of him, as he had long been entrusted with the payment of trades- 
men’s bills, and he was in a position te involve me in great difficulty, if 
80 disposed. 

At last, we set out for England; and never shall I forget the strange 
effect produced upon me by the deference my new station attracted towards 
me. It seemed to me but yesterday that I was the companion of poor 
Hanserl, of the “ yard;” and now I had become, as if by magic, one of 
the favoured of the earth. The fame of being rich spreads rapidly, and 
my reputation on that head lost nothing through any reserve or forbear- 
ance of my valet. Iwas an object of interest, too, as the son of that 
daring Englishman who had lost his life so heroically. Heaven knows how 
La Grange had related the tragic incident, or with what embellishment he 
had been pleased to adorn it. I can only say that half my days were 
passed in assuring eager inquirers that I was neither present at the adven- 
ture, nor wounded in the affray ; and all my efforts were directed to proving 
that I was a most insignificant person, and without the smallest claim to 
interest on any side. 

Arrived in London, I was once more a “ personage ;”’ at least, to my 
family solicitors. My father’s will had been already proved, and I was 
recognized in all form as the heir to his title and fortune. They were 
eager to know would I restore the family seat at Hexham. The Abbey 
was an architectural gem that all England was proud of, and I was eagerly 
entreated not to suffer it to drop into decay and ruin. The representation 
of the borough—long neglected by my family—only needed an effort to 
secure ; and would I not like the ambition of a parliamentary life ? What 
glimpses of future greatness were shown me! what possible chances of 
this or that attained that would link me with real rank for ever! And 
all this time I was pining to clasp my mother to my arms; to pour 
out my whole heart before her, and tell her that I loved a pale Jewish 
girl, silent and half-sad-looking, but whose low soft voice still echoed 
within my heart ; and whose cold hand had left a thrill after its touch 
that had never ceased to move me. 

“Oh, Digby, my own, own darling,” cried she, as she hugged me 
in her arms, ‘‘ what a great tall fellow you have grown, and how like— 
how like him!” and she burst into a torrent of tears, renewed every time 
that she raised her eyes to my face, and saw how I resembled my father. 
There seemed an ecstasy in this grief of which she never wearied, and 
day after day she would sit holding my hand, gazing wistfully at me, and 
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only turning away as her tearful eyes grew dim with weeping. I will 

not dwell on the days we passed together: full of sorrow they were, but 
“a sorrow so hallowed by affection that we felt an unspeakable calm shed 
over us. 

My great likeness to my father, as she first saw him, made her mind 
revert to that period, and she never ceased to talk of that time of hope 
and happiness. Ever ready to ascribe anything unfavourable in his 
character to the evil influences of others, she maintained that though 
occasionally carried away by hot temper and passion, he was not only the 
soul of honour but had a heart of tenderness and gentleness. Curious 
to find out what sudden change of mind had led him after years of neglect 
and forgetfulness to renew his relations with her, by remitting money 
to her banker, we examined all that we could of his letters and papers 
to discover a clue to this mystery. Baffled in all our endeavours, we 
were driven at length to write to the Frankfort banker through whom 
the letter of credit had come. As we assumed to say that the money 
should be repaid by us, in this way hoping to trace the history of the 
incident, we received for answer, that though bound strictly to secrecy at 
the time, events had since occurred which in a measure removed that 
obligation. The advance, he declared, came from the house of Hodnig 
and Oppovich, Fiume, who having failed since that time, there was no 
longer the same necessity for reserve. ‘It is only this morning,” he 
added, “that we have received news of the death of Herr Ignaz Oppovich, 
the last of this once opulent firm now reduced to utter ruin.” 

My mother and I gazed on each other in silence as we read these 
words, when at length she threw her arms around me and said, ‘“ Let us 
go to her, Digby ; let us set out this very day.” 

Two days after we were on the Rhine. I was seated with my mother 
on the deck of a river steamer, when I was startled to hear a voice utter 
my name. The speaker was a burly stout man of middle age, who walked 
the deck with a companion to whom he talked in a loud tone. 

‘‘T tell you, sir,” said he, ‘ that boy of Norcott’s, what between those 
new coal-fields and the Hexham property, can’t have less than ten 
thousand a year.” 

‘And he’s going to marry a rich Austrian Jewess, they say,”’ replied 
the other, ‘‘as if his own fortune was not enough for him.” 

‘* He’ll marry her, and desert her just as his father did.” 

I have but to say that I accomplished one part of this prediction, and 
hope never to fulfil the other. 














